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LETTER OF REQUEST 


Congress oF THE UNITED SrarTEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvuBCOMMITTEE ON CiviL SERVICE OF THE 
CommitrEE ON Post Orrice aNp Crvit SERVICE, 


September 22, 1958. 
Hon. Harris 
Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CuHarrMAN Extswortu: The Subcommittee on Civil Service 
under authority of House Resolution 139, 85th Congress, has under- 
taken a survey and study of the scope and workings of the merit system 
operated by the U.S. Civil Service Commission for the qualification 
and selection of Federal employees. The study will cover both the 
competive and noncompetitive aspects of the system and the applica- 
tions of both types of procedures to original entry and promotion 
actions. 

The committee will take up the promotion aspects of the matter 
with you in a separate communication. Our immediate concern is 
with those phases of the study bearing on how people are recruited, 
examined and appointed from outside the Federal service. 

The committee therefore requests you to have an informational re- 
port prepared which will set forth the principles, procedures and 
methods which govern the Commission in achieving its mission as 
well as the chief problems you are facing within the above-mentioned 
areas of your work. In addition to covering specific items which the 
committee has in mind, an overall purpose your cy is to serve is to 
provide for the record a starting point which will define and clarify 
the Commission’s objectives, practices and procedures related to the 
area of study. This will serve as a guide and reference source for the 
committee in planning more detailed specific inquiries, preparing ques- 
tions to draw the exact information needed, evaluating replies, and 
relating the whole final report to a central point of focus. 

Attached to this letter is a list of topics and questions which cover 
some of the material in which the committee is interested. They will 
help you in determining the appropriate scope of your report. These 
questions are not intended to limit or restrict the form and content of 
your replies by their wording and sequence. Rather, they are topics 
which the committee feels should receive attention in a broad report on 
the state of the merit system as you see it at the present time.” 

Incidentally, since some of the complaints ne practices which 
seem to circumvent the merit system or which undermine a particular 
individual's confidence that competitive practices are truly observed 
may arise from misunderstanding, the committee requests your staff 


1¥or list of questions and answers see pp. 71 to 81. 
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to cover in the report these matters which in your experience are a 
source of misunderstanding. The committee would also like the 
report to include definitions of the technical terms of this area of your 
work which when used mistakenly or without complete — ma 
cause confusion, failure of communication, and failure of question ond 
answer to meet on common ground. 

Daas report should be ready for the subcommittee by February 15, 
1959. 


Sincerely yours, 


James H. Morrison, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Service. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


U.S. Crvm Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1959. 
Hon. James H. Morrrison, 
Chai Subcommittee on Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: I am transmitting with this letter the report 
yewsarten of the Civil Service Commission in your letter of Septem- 

r 22, 

The title, “A Report on How People Are Recruited, Examined, and 
Appointed in the Cat titive Civil Service,” indicates how the report 
for the most part has been confined in its coverage to these functions 
of the Commission. This is in accordance with the area of special 
interest indicated in your letter. All of our functions are interrelated 
and it has been necessary therefore to refer briefly at times to some 
other functions. This has involved summarization, condensation, 
and omission of details which may not give appropriate emphasis to 
the importance of each function in the total framework of the organi- 
zation. As the subcommittee pursues further the entire study indi- 
cated in your letter we will be glad to prepare any additional 


reports which may contribute to a more complete view of 
our organization and assist the work of your subcommittee. 

The Commission has appreciated .the opportunity to prepare the 
present report and the assistance given us by the questions attached 
to your letter in selecting matters for special emphasis and 
explanation. 

y direction of the Commission : 
Sincerely yours, 
Harris Exisworrn, Chairman. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM SUBCOMMITTEE TO 
FULL COMMITTEE 


Congress OF 'THE UNITED 
Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SERVICE OF THE 
on Post Orrice AND Crvit SERVICE. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civit Service, 
House of Representatives, | 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cuairman: Under authority of House Resolution 189 
85th Congress, this subcommittee requested that the Civil Service Com! 
mission prepare a report on how people are recruited, examined and 
a me in the competitive civil service of the Federal Government. 

e report has just been received from the Commission: ‘The author- 
ity of this subcommittee under House Resolution 139, 85th Congress, 
a been continued under authority of House Resolution 78 of the 86th: 

n 

This report from the Commission will be a basis for contimied activi- 
ties of this subcommittee. It will not only serve as an informational 
report but also as a guide and reference source for the subcommittee 
in planning its more detailed and specific inquiries regarding the entire 
operations of the Civil Service Commission in the area of personnel 
administration. The subcommittee will review itin detail with a 
view toward developing necessary or desirable changes in law, rules, 
regulations, and procedures pertaining to the recruitment and em- 
ployment of the Federal employee. 

It is also intended to make the report available to all Members of 
the Congress for their information and use in contacts with their 
constituency. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


James H. Morrison, - 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Service. 
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Introduction 


This report stems from a letter addressed to the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission by the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Civil Service of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, dated September 22, 1958. This letter is 
reproduced in the preceding pages. It initiates “the survey and stud 
of the scope and workings of the merit system operated by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission * * *” pursuant to House Resolution 139, 
85th Congress. 

Accompanying the letter of the chairman of the subcommittee was 
a list of questions indicating material of special interest to the sub- 
committee and broadly outlining the scope of the report desired. Be- 
cause of the breadth of the questions and the interrelation of the re- 
plies to many of them, it seemed appropriate to prepare the major part 
of the report as a continuous coherent text. However, to answer the 
specific questions directly and to make it convenient for readers in- 
terested in special topics to locate the discussion of concern to them, 
the questions and brief answers to them have been put at the end of 
the report. Each such answer is followed by references to the body 
of the text where more complete discussions may be found. 

The Commission will be glad to make available to the members of 
the subcommittee any of its publishéd material or internal instruc- 
tional material which would be helpful to them in pursuing in greater 
detail any topic of special interest. 


1¥For list of questions and answers see pp. 71 to 81. 
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CHAPTER I 


Objectives and Characteristics 
of the Federal Merit System 


Objectives 


The Federal merit system is a complete pagehn of personnel selec- 
tion and management resting on an integrated set of personnel policies, 
procedures, and practices designed to accomplish three basic 
objectives: 

1. To recruit a competent work force. 

There are many different ways of hiring employees. An 
employer can take the first person who comes along, he can 
hire only relatives and friends, or he can try to get the best 
person available for the job. Under the merit system, positive 
efforts are made to attract qualified candidates for positions and 
to select the best qualified from among those available. 

2. To insure a stable work force. 

A stable work force is necessary to assure the American peo- 
ple that the affairs of their Government will be conducted effi- 
ciently and without undue interruption. Therefore, the Fed- 
eral merit system seeks to attract and retain a work force which 
will remain stable through periods of change in political leader- 
ship. It will remain stable because political leaders will have 
confidence in'the ability and willingness of this work force to 
carry out the policies established by officials responsible for 

olicy formulation. 
3. To provide equal opportunity for employment. 
he Federal merit system seeks to provide substantially 
equal opposed for employment to all interested citizens, 
without discrimination on political, racial, religious or other 
improper grounds. Equality of such opportunity is one of 
the basic ideals of our country. Therefore, every citizen who 
seeks employment by his Government has a right to be con- 
sidered for it solely on the basis of his merit and fitness. 


Characteristics 


1. Open competitive examining. 
One of the key characteristics of the Federal merit system 

is the “open competitive examination.” Open competitive 
examining is the most practical means yet devised for secur- 
ing competent employees for the public service. In the Federal 
service the concept of “open competition” embodies the fol- 
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lowing elements which are specifically required by law or are 
inherent in the law: 
(a) — publicity. 

Information about examinations for in the 
competitive service must be made available to the general 
public so that interested persons can learn of job openings. 

to apply. 
patetern ae must be given a reasonable amount 
of time to apply for an examination. 
(c) Equal and impartial application of standards. 
he process of examination must involve the rating of 
applicants against a standard of competence to do the 
work which can be applied to all. The standards applied 
must not discriminate against persons because of factors 
unrelated to competence and fitness. Standards, therefore 
must not include any requirement of political test or racial 
or religious discrimination. > 
(d) Selection from among the most competent. 

The essence of competition implies the ranking of can- 
didates in order of their relative competence and select- 
ing from among those considered the most competent. 

(e) Knowledge of the results. 

The citizen who applies is entitled to be informed of 

results of his examination. 
(f) Opportunity for review. 

An applicant must be given an opportunity to request 
and receive an administrative review if he believes the 
standards were not properly applied in his case. 

. A career employment system. ' 

A second important characteristic of the Federal merit sys- 
tem is that it is a career employment system. The career con- 
cept is so well established in our merit system that the terms 
“career system” and “merit system” have come to be synony- 
mous. Some of the features of our career system are: 

3} opportunity for advancement, 

6) protection arbitrary removal, 

c) increasing job security with longer service, 

d) retirement plans, 

e) an adequate leave system, 

f) financial protection of the employee and his family in 
the event of illness, injury, or early death. 


The laws and Executive orders which determine the objectives and 


characteristics of the Federal merit system are summarized in ex- 
hibit 1 accompanying this report, 


CHAPTER II 


The Structure of the 
Federal Civilian Service 


The Federal civilian service encompasses all the nonelective posi- 
tions in all three branches of the Federal Government. At the pres- 
ent time, the Federal civilian service is composed of rouguly 214 
million employees. The vast majority of these employees, approxi- 
mately 99 percent, are in the executive branch. The Federal civilian 
service is divided into two categories: 


1. The competitive service. 
2. The excepted service. 


The Competitive Service 


The competitive service is made up of those Federal positions 
which are normally filled through open competitive civil service ex- 
aminations (hence the term “competitive service”) and which are 
subject to the rules and regulations of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

Size anp CoveraGE 

About 86 percent of all Federal positions are in the competitive 
service. While the vast majority of competitive positions are in the 
executive branch, some positions in the legislative and judicial 
branches are also part of the competitive service. The following 
table indicates the percentage of employees in the various branches 
of Government who are in the competitive service. 


THE COMPETITIVE SERVICE (AS OF NOVEMBER 1958) 


Total number of | Percent ofemployees 


Branch of Government employees in the competitive 
service 
Percent 


Virtually all kinds of jobs are found in the competitive service. 
Yet the service is covered, essentially, by one personnel system. This 
means that there is a body of personnel laws, policies, and practices 
which are common to the competitive service. 
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Because of the great variety of occupational groups represented 
in the competitive service, the personnel system must be kept flexible. 
Occasionally, this requires modification of the basic personnel system 
to permit the inclusion of additional positions having special char- 
acteristics. : 

There are two groups of positions in the competitive service which 
are treated differently from other “competitive” positions. These are 
the so-called Public Law 313 type positions and hearing examiner 
positions. 

Pustic Law 313 Typr Posrrions 


Public Law 313, 80th Congress, established a small, - group of 
high-level professional and scientific positions in the competitive 
service. Subsequent to the enactment of Public Law 313, several 
other laws similar to it were passed. The positions covered by such 
legislation are commonly referred to as “Public Law 313 type poe: 
tions.” The following discussion does not cover the 260 special po- 
sitions established in the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. These positions differ in certain respects from Public 
Law 313 type positions; for example, they are not in the competitive 
service. 

Characteristics. Positions of the Public Law 313 type have cer- 
tain characteristics which distinguish them from other positions in 
the competitive service. These characteristics are: 

1. Virtually all of these positions are of a scientific or pro- 
fessional nature and involve research and development work. 

2. They require the services of personnel with highly specialized 

ualifications. 

3. Although these positions are in the competitive service, they 
are filled without competitive examination. 

4. They are subject to special pay provisions included in the 
various laws establishing these positions. 

5. Individuals hired for such positions are not required to serve 
a probationary period. 

Recruitment and selection. Public Law 313 type positions are not 
filled through competitive examinations. Recruitment for these po- 
sitions is carried out by the agencies concerned. Agency recruiting 
efforts usually include any or al) of the following activities: 

1. Review of the qualifications of individuals in the agency in 
responsible positions in the particular line of work in which 
the position is to be filled. 

2. Consideration of referrals from the Civil Service Commission’s 

Pansy of high-level technical and professional career em- 

onsideration of applications received from persons who are 
attracted to specific agency scientific or professional programs. 

4, Canvass of universities, professional societies, industry,‘ or 
other sources likely to produce the specific professional or 
scientific talent required. 

After an agency has satisfied itself that it has exhausted all reeruit- 
ment sources, it tentatively selects, in accordance with the Veterans’ 
Preference Act, the individual it. considers to be best qualified. Be- 


fore the individual selected is appointed, however, his qualifications 


must be approved by the Civil Service Commission. An individual 
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selected for one of these positions is subject to a qualifications in- 
vestigation. These inquiries ate conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission unless the agency previously had an investigation the results 
of which contain adequate information concerning qualifications. In 
rn cases, existing investigative material is used or brought up to 

ate. 

The following minimum standard is used as a guide in determining 
the eligibility of candidates for Public Law 313 type positions: 

1. Four years of general experience. 

Applicants must show that they have had at least four 
years of broad and significant experience in a major profes- 
sional, scientific, or technical field (e.g. medicine, chemistry, 
electrical engineering). Two years of this experience must 
show important and responsible work in one of the special-. 
ized branches of the major field. 

2. Three years of specialized experience. 

In addition to the general experience described above, ap- 
plicants must have at least 3 years of specialized experience in 
the field in which they will work. . At least 1 year of this 
experience must demonstrate that the applicant has had ex- 
perience in planning and directing difficult programs of na- 
tional significance or planning and executing specialized pro- 
‘grams which demonstrate the possession of outstanding attain- 
ments in the field of research or consultation requiring extended 
training and experience. 

3. Educational background in the field of specialization for which 
he is being considered. . 

4. Contributions to the specialized field as evidence by his pub- 
lications, patents, citations, etc. 

5. Standing in his field as indicated by membership and activity 
in professional and scientific societies, honors, awards, and 
listings in such publications as Who's Who and American Men 
OF 


There were 502 Public Law 318 type positions authorized by law 
at the end of January 1959, and about 68 percent of these were filled 
on January 23, 1959, the cutoff date for this report. The large num- 
ber of vacancies results from the fact that 242 of these positions were 
authorized since June 1958, 

The Public Law 313 type positions include those which are of such 
major influence on the Nation’s scientific and professional programs as 
the Director of Advanced Research Projects, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering), the Staff Specialist 
for Geophysical Sciences, the Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for Guided Missiles, and similar positions in the three mili- 
tary departments. They include the directors of medical research 
in the military departments, in the Food and Drug Administration, 
and in the National Institutes of Health for cancer, arthritis, and 
metabolic diseases, mental health, etc. They include the Director of 
the National Anima] Disease Laboratory, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Beltsville, Maryland; the Director of Meteorological Research, 
Weather Bureau, and the Deputy Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards in the Commerce Department; and the Research Geologist 
of the Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 
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While these positions are found in six major agencies, they are most 
heavily concentrated in the Department of Defense where 71 percent 
of all such positions authorized by law are located. Of these, 69 per- 
cent have been filled. The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has received 18 percent of the authorized total and of these 
has filled 73 percent. The following table shows the location of these 
positions. 

Positions Pusuic Law 313, 80TH ConGreEss, AND SIMILAR 

} LEGISLATION ! (As OF JAN. 23, 1959) 


Number of Number of 
Department or agency positions employees 
established occupying 
by law such positions 
All Departments and agencies_-----.....------------- 502 339 
Department of Agriculture: Agricultural Research Serv- 1 . 
Department of Defense: 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. 15 2 
National Security Agency__......-.-------------- 50 26 
Office of the Secretary of Defense_...__.._..--|.--------- 15 
Department of the Navy ..-.........-...L...]......--.- 76 
Department of the Air Force__._._.....------|---------- 49 
Department of the Interior.....................-...- 5 2 
Deparunest of Commeres. ... 25 23 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Food and Drug Administration_................-- 5 5 
Federal Aviation Agency 15 2 


1 Does not include 260 positions in the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 


Heartnc ExaMIners 


Another group of unique positions in the competitive service is com- 
posed of the hearing examiner positions which were established b 
the Administrative Procedure Act. Hearing examiners conduct ad- 
ministrative hearings under the provisions of this act, and are found 

rincipally in micas 2a agencies such as the Interstate Commerce 
mmission. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this group of positions are that : 

1. The Civil ‘Porvics Commission classifies hearing examiner 
re on its own authority. 

2. No probationary period is served. 

3. The Civil Service Commission selects hearing examiners for 
promotion through the exercise of its own independent judg- 
ment. 

4. Hearing examiners cannot be removed from their positions by 
agency action except for good cause established and deter- 
mined by the Commission after opportunity for a hearing. 

These variations from the normal practices are designed to free the 
hearing examiners from any agency pressures which would interfere 
with the impartial performance of their quasi-judicial functions. 

Nature of the positions. Classification and qualification standards 
have been established by the Commission for hearing examiner posi- 
tions at grades GS-11 through GS-15. At present, however, no 
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hearing examiner positions exist at grade GS-11. The positions in 
the Indian Service are the only ones in grade GS-12. All other hear- 
ing examiner positions are in grades GS-13 to GS-15. 

earing examiner positions are not attorney positions, nor are these 
positions limited to attorneys. Nonattorneys can qualify, if they have 
the type and kind of work experience required. However, as a prac- 
tical matter, few persons other than practicing attorneys acquire this 
type of experience. The eligible lists, for this reason, consist mostly 
of attorneys. Those nonattorneys who do become eligible are usually 
individuals who have been members of State regulatory bodies or have 
been admitted as practitioners before Federal or State regulatory 
bodies which do not require those appearing before them to be 
attorneys. 

In general, original appointment to a hearing examiner position is 
made as a result of an open competitive examination. A few appoint- 
ments to hearing examiner positions are made without competitive 
examination in the following cases: 

1. Incumbents of newly classified hearing examiner positions. 
If a position is classified as a hearing examiner position on 
the basis of law, Executive order, or court decision, the incum- 
bent may be appointed as a hearing examiner if: 
(a) He has competitive status or was serving in an excepted 
<a under a permanent appointment ; 
(5) He was serving in the position at the time it was classified 
as a hearing examiner position ; 
( yi His agency recommends him ; and 
) His qualifications are approved by the Commission. 
3. islative and judicial employees. 
 § former legislative or judicial employee may be appointed 
to a hearing examiner position after passing such noncompeti- 
tive examination as the Commission may prescribe, if he is 
otherwise eligible under the provisions of the act of November 
26, 1940, as amended (54 Stat. 1211), commonly referred to as 
the “Ramspeck Act.” 

To insure maximum competition, the examination for hearing ex- 
aminer positions has no closing date. The rating in the examination 
is based on the individual’s experience and training. (See exhibit 
No. 2, Examining Circular 17, which sets forth the minimum qualifica- 
tions requirements for these positions.) To arrive at this rating, 
qualifications questionnaires are used to supplement the experience 
and training information submitted by the individual. They are sent 
to persons who are most familiar with the applicant’s qualifications ; 
for example, former clients, associates and opposing counsels, judges 
before whom he has practiced, and bar association members who know 
him. Selections for appointment are made by the agency from the 
top three candidates on the certificate of eligibles issued by the Com- 
mission. Once a person has been duly appointed as a exam- 
iner, he may be reassigned or transferred noncompetitively. If he is 
later separated or resigns, he may be reappointed noncompetitively. 
All promotions of hearing examiners, however, must be competitive, 
but in this case the competition is restricted to the hearing examiners 
serving in the bureau or agency where the promotion is to take place. 
Competition for promotion also applies to the following actions: 

1. The transfer of a hearing examiner that involves a promotion ; 
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2. The reinstatement of a former hearing examiner to a position 

at a higher grade level than the one he had previously occupied. 

In these cases, the hearing examiner concerned is rated on the same 
basis as other hearing examiners in the em to which he is to be 
assigned. His transfer or reinstatement will be approved by the 
Commission only if his rating would place him at the top of the pro- 
motion register established for the bureau or agency where the pro- 
posed action is to take place. Selection of hearing examiners for 
promotion is made by the Commission rather than by the employing 


agency. 
The Excepted Service 


Approximately 14 percent of Federal positions in the executive 
branch are in the excepted service. That is, they are excepted from 
the requirements of the Civil Service Act and Commission policies, 
rules, and regulations either by law, executive order, or Civil Service 
Commission action. 

Positions excepted by law. There are 132,232 employees serving in 
pao which have been specifically placed in the excepted service 

y law. It is not unusual for Congress to enact legislation which 
excepts entire agencies or parts of agencies from the requirements of 
the Civil Service Act. The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority are two examples of “excepted agencies.” 
Exceptions made by Congress are contained in various laws such as 
organic acts for various agencies and annual appropriations acts. 

ositions excepted by Executive order. The President has the au- 
thority, to except positions from the competitive service in the interests 
of good administration. The President has delegated part of this 
authority to the Commission, but he retains authority to except addi- 
tional positions as he sees a need to do so. At the present time there 
are 79,173 foreign nationals serving in positions overseas that are 
vu) under Tcetion order (section 08.3 of Civil Service Rule 

Positions excepted by Commission action. By delegation of au- 
thority from the President, the Commission may except positions from 
the competitive service. Positions excepted by action of the Civil 
Service Commission are placed in one of three categories. These 
categories, called schedules, are: 

1. Schedule A: 

Covers positions for which it is not practicable to hold any 
examinations. Examples are: certain employees working on 
a part time and intermittent basis, clerks in fourth class post 
offices, all employees aboard vessels operated by the Military 
Sea Transport Service, and narcotics agents doing undercover 
work. There are 105,589 employees serving in positions in this 
schedule. 

2. Schedule B: 

Covers positions for which competitive examinations are im- 
practicable but for which noncompetitive examinations are 
given. There are 1,981 employees serving in positions in this 
schedule. 

3. Schedule C: ros 

Covers positions whose occupants serve in a policy deter- 
mining capacity to the politically appointed heads of agencies 
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or in a confidential capacity to them and their key officials. 
This schedule was established to define more clearly the career 
service by identifying and isolating those positions which are 
properly in the political area. It covers those key positions 
which are to be filled with persons whose political beliefs are 
in harmony with the policies and objectives of the administra- 
tion in power. The Commission does not review qualifications 
for these jobs except for those in grades GS-16, 17, and 18. 
However, the Commission is responsible for determining (after 
a study of all pertinent factors such as the duties and organi- 
zational location of the positions) whether each individual 
position properly belongs in this category. There are 784 
employees serving in positions in this schedule. 

The Commission is authorized to initiate the action to place posi- 
tions in schedules A and B. Placement of a position in schedule C 
requires a recommendation by the agency concerned. The Commis- 
sion can also remove any position from schedule A or B and, with the 
concurrence of the agency concerned, can take similar action with 
to schedule C listings. 

he Commission has one further function with respect to excepted 
ositions. It has responsibility for determining whether a particu- 
ar position is excepted when the basic authority uses general (generic) 
terms. The language used by Congress and the President to place 
positions outside the competitive service must be specific, and the 
Attorney General has ruled that this means it must be so plain and 
unequivocal as to admit of no doubt. Thus when a statute makes 
exceptions from civil service requirements in generic terms (such as 
“experts,” “officers,” “special agents”), a determination must be made 
as to whether a particular position, or class of positions, is of such 
a nature as to fall within the exception. The Commission makes this 
decision. For further information concerning the number and loca- 
tion of excepted positions, see exhibit 3. 

The nature of excepted positions. While it is true that excepted 
positions are not subject to all of the rules and regulations established 
to administer the civil service merit system, it is incorrect to assume 
that merit does not play an important role in filling these jobs. A 
number of independent merit systems have been established to cover 
positions in the excepted service. One illustration of an independent 
merit system in the excepted service is the recently established Canal 
Zone Merit System. 

One of the principal distinguishing characteristics of excepted posi- 
tions is that heads of agencies have considerable freedom of action 
in filling them. The authority of agency heads over excepted posi- 
tions, however, is by no means unlimited. For example, certain basic 
provisions of the Veterans’ Preference Act and the implementing civil 
service regulations apply to excepted positions. These provisions of 
law and regulation cover such matters as: 

1. Granting veterans preference in appointment and retention. 
2. Prescribing procedures to be followed in cases involving the 
the discharge, demotion, suspension, or furlough. of em- 
at entitled to veterans’ preference. 
3. Hearing by the Civil Service Commission of veterans’ appeals 
for actions adverse to them by their agencies. 
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Another limitation is that established by section 10 of Public Law 
85-462. This act requires that, with certain exceptions, the Commis- ( 
sion must approve the qualifications of any individual selected by an 
agency to ec mi positions, including those in the excepted 
service. 

It should be noted that the number of positions in the excepted serv- 
ice has been declining in recent years. A comprehensive review of 
excepted positions, ordered by the President, was carried out by the 
Commission in 1953. This survey showed, among other things, that 
it was feasible to examine for many kinds of positions which had 
previously been excepted on the grounds that examinations for them 
were impracticable. 

Thousands of positions, notably in Alaska and in overseas a 
were —- into the competitive service as a result of this study. 
There still remains, however, the question of whether some of the 

itions now in the excepted service should continue there. The 
pmo | discussion covers one group of positions about which this 
question has been raised. - 

Attorney positions. With the recent exception of attorney positions 
in the Railroad Retirement Board, attorneys have been outside the 
competitive service since 1947. The interesting point about this is 
that the Commission has placed attorney positions in schedule A, not 
as a result of its own decision, but because Congress has prohibited the 
Commission from using appropriated funds to examine for attorney 
positions. 

To understand the current peculiar status of attorney positions it 
might be helpful to review the history of these positions in relation to 
the competitive service. 


Brier History 


Prior to 1941, attorneys were neither wholly in nor wholly excepted 
from the competitive service. In a few agencies, appointments were 
made under the civil service system. In the remainder, however, at- 
torneys were excepted from the Civil Service Act either by law or by 
civil service action. 

As a result of the study and recommendations of a Presidential 
Committee on Civil Service Improvement, the President directed that 
all attorney positions be brought into the competitive service (Execu- 
tive Order No. 8743 of April 23, 1941). At the same time, a special 
Board of Legal Examiners was established for the purpose of conduct- 
ing examinations. 

me Members of Congress severely criticized the operations of the 
Board of Legal Examiners. In 1943, the Appropriations Committee 
stated that the Board should receive no funds until Congress author- 
ized its establishment. A bill to establish the Board in law was passed 
by the House of Representatives in the 78th Congress, but no action 
was taken by the Senate. 

As a result, the Board was abolished and jurisdiction over attorney 
pose was then vested in the Civil Service Commission by Executive 

rder No. 9358, effective July 1, 1943, “pending action by the Congress 
with respect to the continuance of the Board of Legal Examiners.’ 

The following year Congress, in the Independent Offices A ppropria- 
tion Act of 1945 (act of June 27, 1944, 58 ‘tat, 361, 364), prohibited . 


the use of the appropriations made to the Commission for the salaries 
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and expenses of the Legal Examining Unit which the Commission had 
established to carry out its functions under Executive Order No. 9358. 
A similar item has appeared in each of the Commission’s annual appro- 
priation acts to date. (For current prohibition, see act of August 28, 
1958, 72 Stat. 1063.) 

For the next few years attorneys were nominally still in the competi- 
tive service. However, because of the provision in its appropriation 
act, the Commission could not hold attorney examinations. Aisnally 
all attorney positions were excepted from the competitive service under 
schedule A of the Civil Service Rules, effective May 1, 1947 (Executive 
Order No. 9830). 


CurrRENT SITUATION 


The act of August 12, 1955 (69 Stat. 716), specifically requires that 
all positions in the Railroad Retirement Board shall be in the competi- 
tive civil service, with the exception of one administrative assistant to 
each member of the Board. e legislative history of this act shows 
that it was intended that the Commission examine for all Board posi- 
tions, including attorney positions. 

At the present time, all other attorneys are excepted under schedule 
A because of the prohibition in the rider to the rat one ee. act 
mentioned earlier. This exception applies only to those professional 
legal positions the duties of whidh require admission to the bar. The 
followin classes of legal positions are considered by the Commission 
to be of this type: 

Trial attorney series. 
Attorney-trial examining series. 
Naturalization examiner series. 
Judicial series. 

Legal administration series. 
Attorney-adviser series. 
Legislative attorney series. 
Attorney-editor series. 

General attorney series. 

Patent attorney series. 

When an agency determines that an individual position clearly falls 
within any one of the classes listed above, or is similar to a position 
already determined by the Commission to be an attorney position, it 
may fill such position by excepted appointment without securing prior 
approval of the Commission. Ifa position does not clearly fall within 
any one of the listed groupings, the agency concerned must secure a 
decision from the Commission before treating it as an excepted position. 

The agency’s determination that a position is an attorney position 
for purposes of exception under schedule A is subject to review by 
the Commission. This review is part of the Commission’s usual in- 
spection procedure. The appointment to an attorney position of a 
person of is not a member of the bar is, ipso facto, evidence that the 


sition is no longer one to which schedule A applies. On the other 
a position is not considered to be an position merely 
because a lawyer occupies it or is being appo 


to it. 


CHAPTER III 


How the Merit 
System Is Organized 


Elements of the Organization 


The formal organization for serving and maintaining the Federal 
merit system consists principally of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion; its central and regional offices; its subsidiary organizations, 
such as Boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners; and the personnel 
offices of the Federal agencies which share with the Commission the 
responsibility for operating the merit system. 


Development of the Organization 


Many factors, several of them interrelated, have had significant 
influence in the development of the Federal merit system organiza- 
tion. Of singular importance among these are: (1) the origin and 
nature of the merit system functions assigned to the Commission and 
the agencies; (2) the need for decentralization of merit system opera- 
tions; and (3) the extent to which Federal agencies have accepted 
merit system responsibilities. The manner in which the Commission 
and the agencies have organized to deal, with these factors in execut- 
ing their merit system responsibilities has been largely aeaenettle 
for the merit system organization as it exists today. Tt may be help- 
ful to discuss each of these three factors in more detail : 


Ortetn Nature or Commission AND AGEency Funcrions 


The merit system with the creation of the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission through an act of Congress approved January 16, 
1883. This act, providing for appointment to Federal jobs on the 
basis of merit and fitness, illustrates one important method by which 
the organization for the Federal merit system has developed—through 
basic laws enacted by Congress. The Classification Act setting up a 
classification and pay system covering nearly half of all Government 
employees and the Veterans’ Preference Act providing for grantin 
preference to military veterans in Federal employment are additiona 
examples. 

To visualize clearly the scope of the merit system, and thereby 
appreciate fully the kind of organization needed to administer it, one 
should consider each of the Commission’s merit system functions and 
those for which Federal agencies share or hold primary responsibility. 


12 
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Comyussion FUNCTIONS 

Foster recruiting of the best qualified. 

Provide for examinations to test the fitness of Fame for posi- 
tions in the competitive service, and establish qualification 
standards as a basis for promotion, transfer, and reinstatement 
of Federal employees. 

In response to requests from appointing officers in the various 
Federal agencies, provide the qualified available personnel 
to fill positions in those agencies. 

Train and supervise Boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners. 

Administer the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. 

Administer the Classification Act of 1949. 

Issue necessary regulations, instructions, and standards to 
agencies. 

Followup performance of functions delegated to agencies. 

- Adjudicate certain types of appeals. 


AGrENcy 


Induce well-qualified persons to consider Federal employment. 

Nominate members for Boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners. 

Provide clerical staff and other needed operating facilities for 

Boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners, 

Requisition eligible names from civil service registers, 

Select individuals from eligible sources. 

Interview and correspond with applicants and employees. 

Process all personnel appointments and changes and handle staff- 
ing and reduction-in-force activities. 

Operate a system of personnel utilization and select candidates 
for promotion, reassignment, and transfer. 

Classify jobs. 


Neep ror DgcENTRALIZED Merir System OPeEratIons 


Another factor which has influenced the development of the organ- 
ization for the Federal merit system stems from the wide dispersal 
of agency activities and thus of the Federal work force. There are 
about 2 million merit system jobs in the Government. Of these, less 
than 10 percent are located in the metropolitan area of Washington, 
D.C., while more than 90 percent are distributed throughout the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, and everseas. As the 
dispersal of agency activities developed, it became more apparent 
that a highly centralized merit system could not meet effectively the 
personnel needs of a highly decentralized executive branch. In facet, 
since the onset of World War II, the Commission has taken positive 
and continuing steps to achieve, within practicable limits, maximum 
decentralization of its organization, and of its recruiting, examining, 
placement, and certain other operations. This process has developed 
at a rate commensurate with the demonstrated ability and willing- 
ness of the agencies and their establishments to accept additional 
delegations of authority in their spheres of activity and provide people 
to serve as examiners on the Commission’s beards and thus to exercise 
their overall responsibilities with respect to maintaining the merit 
system. As a result, the competitive examining process is becoming 
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more responsive to agencies’ needs. Direct contact with applicants 
and employees is ccpeliting recruitment and enhancing agency place- 
ment and employee relations programs; agency community relations 
are improving; more hiring is being done through open competitive 
examinations; and the Commission’s staff is being freed for the devel- 
— of guidelines and standards. The daily contact which takes 
place between the Commission’s departmental and field staffs and 
the agencies’ personnel and operating officials helps the agencies to 
meet the requirements of the merit system and keeps the Commission 
abreast of the agencies’ personnel problems. The Commission is 
thus able to provide effective assistance to agencies with respect to the 
Government’s total personnel management program. 


Responsibilities of Commission Offices 


With respect to the recruitment and examining function, the Com- 
mission’s central office, under the direction of the Chairman and the 
Executive Director, generally oversees the operation of the entire 
system. Within the annwerk of laws, Executive orders, and regu- 
lations of the Commission, the central office issues standards and 
instructions, supervises the regional offices, and directly operates cer- 
tain phases of the system, pemerty in the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area. The organization of the Commission is shown in the 
chart accompanying this report as exhibit No. 4. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


The Commission’s operations outside of Washington are carried on 
by its 11 regional offices throughout the United States. Each regional 
director personally represents the Commission’ authority and respon- 
sibility for maintaining the merit Lav tt in his region. Under the 
Bureau of Field Operations, and within the framework of established 
Commission policy, rules, and regulations, each regional director is re- 
sponsible for the effective administration, within his regional juris- 

iction, of all phases of the Civil Service Commission’s activities in 
the field, including : 
a recruiting and examining activity ; 
an investigations activity ; Ase 
an inspection and audit activity ; 
an appeals activity ; 
a medical activity ; 
a veterans’ advisory activity. 

Branch offices.—The Commission operates five branch offices, each of 
which is headed by a manager who is responsible, under the general 
supervision of a regional director and within overall Commission 
ae icies, for putting into effect suitable operating policies and proce- 

ures and for delegatin functions in the best manner adapted to the 
needs of the locality in whith the branch office is located. These branch 
offices are located at: : 
New Orleans, La. (8th region) 
St. Paul, Minn. (9th region) 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Los es, Calif. (12th region 


Honolulu, Hawaii (12th region) 
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Duty stations—As needs dictate, regional directors station repre- 
sentatives in areas of major recruiting and examining activity outside 
the metropolitan area in which the regional office is located. For 
example, such duty stations are now located at Cleveland, Ohio; De- 
troit, Mich.; San Juan, P.R.; and Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Boarps or U.S. Service ExaMINeERS 


In agency establishments —As of January 10, 1959, there were 57 
Boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners under the Commission’s Cen- 
tral Office and 816 under its regional offices. These Boards are lo- 
cated in agency departmental and field establishments, including a 
few of the larger post offices in major metropolitan areas. There 
are a few such Boards located in certain overseas areas. The sit- 
uation with respect to the number of Boards is not static. Some 
Boards are closed out as the need for them drops off. Some are 
established for a brief time to meet a special need and then are closed 
out. While they continue to function, all of these Boards are auth- 
orized by the Commission to conduct competitive recruiting and ex- 
amining a ms for the agencies they serve. The Commission is 
responsible for organizing, training, supervising, and auditing the 
operation of Boards. Commission offices review the qualifications of 
all agency employees nominated as Board members and formally 
approve them. mmission offices provide direct supervision and 
assistance to Boards although persons serving on Boards of Exam- 
iners continue to be employees of the agencies and are paid by the 
agencies. 

A. typical Board of U.S. Civil Service Examiners for an agency 
establishment includes the following officials who have been nomi- 
nated by the agency establishment or group of such establishments 
the Board serves, and approved by the Commission offices having 
jurisdiction : 

1. A chairman who is responsible for directing the Board and 
who serves as the link between the Board of U.S. Civil Service 
Examiners and top management of the agency establishment it 

2. An executive secretary who supervises the day-to-day work 
of the Board, 

3. One or more “continuing members” who usually represent the 
important organizational segment of the agency establishment 
in which the Board is located and of any other agency estab- 
lishment served by the Board. 


Boards in agency establishments have additional agency personnel 
assigned to them generally as need arises, such as: 

1. Panel members—usually agency specialists, experts or per- 
sonnel skilled in evaluating qualifications who assist in de- 
veloping examining standards and selection devices and in 
rating applicants for specialized examinations. 

2. Medical members—doctors authorized to pass on the physical 

It is through its recent offices and its Boards of U.S. Civil Serv- 


ice Examiners located in the many agency departmental and field 
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establishments they serve that the Commission has decentralized the 
great bulk of its recruiting, examining, and placement operations 
to the scene of action. In this way the Commission keeps its pro- 
grams as responsive to agency needs as resources permit and at the 
same time maintains the high standards of the merit J 

In addition to the type of Board described above, the Commission 
has set up two other types of organizations in Post Offices. One type, 
of which there are about 1,050, is the Board of U.S. Civil Service 
Examiners which is headed by an examiner-in-charge and the other 
is the U.S. Civil Service Information Representative, of which there 
are about 1,390. These organizations do not announce examinations 
nor rate applications, but serve an important function in assisting 
to give publicity to and information about open competitive ex: 
aminations and Federal employment generally. 7“ 

In addition, Boards of this type are also generally ‘called upon to 
monitor written examinations and in some cases to maintain registers 
resulting from examinations announced for positions at the Post 
Office where the Board is located. The examiner-in-charge and the 
informational representative are nominated by the Postmaster, but 
they are approved and appointed by the Commission. For further 
details on the Boards of Examiner program, see exhibit No. 5. 


Responsibilities of Agencies 


As the Federal service expanded during World War II, the Com- 
mission delegated an increasing degree of authority to agencies to 
appoint, transfer, and promote employees under the Commission’s 
instructions and standards. This delegation worked so well that it 
was continued into peacetime operations, so that agencies now may 
take most personnel actions without prior Commission approval. 

Except for very small field units, the management of every agency 
establishment has available to it in the same general location the serv- 
ices and resources of a competently staffed professional personnel office. 
Agency personne] staffs share with the Civil Service Commission 
staff an interest in carrying out merit system principles and in making 
the system work properly. Agency management, with the assistance 
of personnel specialists in classification, employment, training, and 
other functions, is primarily responsible for the final selection, the 
assignment, the welfare, and the productivity of its own work force. 


Controlling the Organization 
Basic 


The very essence of a decentralized organization is the freedom and 
ability of its smaller segments to act without prior central approval. 
As has been mentioned, the decentralization of merit- system oper- 
ations has proved advantageous with respect to achieving overall ob- 
jectives. Nevertheless, this approach has posed problems with re- 
spect to controlling the organization as well as insuring a quality end 
9 stable and effective Federal work force. The of 
determining what degree of control is,proper and of how to exercise 
it are inevitable consequences of any decentralized method of 
operation. 
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Merit principles must be fully observed if there is to be a continu- 
ation of the benefits of decentralization. To do this, special preven- 
tive and followup techniques are employed by the Commission. 

The preventive technique consists of a broad program which in- 
cludes organizing, training, supervising, and assisting Commission 
operating offices and Boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners with 
respect to their day-to-day operations as well as making frequent 
contacts with agency personnel offices for the purpose of advising and 
— agency personnel staffs with respect to agency personnel 
problems, 

The followup techniques employ a system of evaluations and in- 
spections, made on a post-audit and sampling basis, to determine the 
quality of the various segments of the Commission’s organization 
and their operations. Similarly, agency personnel operations are 
ins and the organizations of our Boards are evaluated and 
their operations audited to determine compliance with merit system 
requirements, 

PREVENTIVE TECHNIQUES 

Training. Training is an important feature of the preventive tech- 
nique for seeing to it that Commission offices, boards, and agency 
personnel offices apply merit principles effectively. Such training is 
carried out through periodic formal conferences or classroom work 
as well as informally as often as needs may dictate. In the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area alone during fiscal year 1958, several hundred 
Board examiners and agency personnel officials completed formal 
training sessions conducted by the Commission. Agency facilities 
for training are also used when they can be made available. 

Specialized training conferences are held for executive secretaries 
and for Board chairmen. There are, in addition, conferences for 
agency personnel officials and for key Commission personnel. These 
conferences serve as a means of presenting new Commission programs, 
sit discussions of problems of mutual-interest, provide opportunity 

or the exchange of ideas, and help prevent noncompliance with merit 
system 

‘Every effort is made to keep the training conferences responsive to 
the needs of those who attend. For example, one of the devices used 
to guide training for Board members by the Examining Division of 
the Commission’s Central Office has been an Advisory Group for 
Training. The group is composed of two Commission representatives 
and the executive secretaries of five boards of examiners. The ex- 
ecutive secretaries in this group sete in rotation so eventually all of 
the Boards in the Washington area will have been represented on the 
Advisory Group. 

Written instructions. To supplement the training, to make it con- 
tinuous, and to provide clearcut management direction, Commission 
offices, boards of examiners and agency personnel offices are given 
written instructions covering every phase of their merit system opera- 
tions, Handbooks have been prepared, and are revised or crea as 
the need arises, dealing with such subjects as the organization and 
functions of Boards, the preparation and distribution of examination 
announcements, the rating of applications, the establishment of reg- 
isters, the certification of eligibles, and the audit of reports on certifi- 
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cates. Other handbooks cover subjects eerie to the major opera- 
tions of Commission offices and agency personnel offices. In addition, 
within its jurisdiction, each office of the Commission issues instruc- 
tions in the form of circular lettersand memoranda. == 

Standards. Qualification standards represent a specialized type of 
written instruction prepared by the Commission to guide all its op- 
erating arms in the development of examination announcements. 
They identify the knowledge, skill, and abilities needed for the jobs to 
be filled and provide for the means of evaluating applicants in rela- 
tion to the requirements. Standards exert a firm control over decen- 
tralized operations. They are also used by agencies to determine em- 
ployees’ qualifications in internal personnel actions. 28 

Lebdership and guidance. An additional method of training, of 
following up on training, and of exerting guidance and leadership is 
the use of “examining representatives.” A small staff of these people 
is provided in the Central Office Examining Division and in each of 
the regional offices. Their full-time duty is to see that the overall 
recruiting and examining program functions as intended. They visit 
agency personnel offices and the boards of examiners within their 
jurisdictions. On these visits they review details of recruiting and 
examining undertakings, discuss day-to-day operating problems, and 

ive advice and guidance on current work and future pans, Often 
ne visits include consultations on the development of examination 
standards and rating schedules. In most instances the agency per- 
sonnel who serve on rds of U.S. Civil Service Examiners are spe- 
cialists in the field of work covered by the examination they rate. 
Thus these meetings bring together expert knowledge of the positions 
involved in the examinations and specialized knowledge of examining 
techniques. 

From time to time, Commission employees participate with new 
Board examiners in rating a representative number of applications. 
They may do this, too, when a Board is undertaking an examination 
of a type new to it. The purpose of such participation is to make 
certain that the examiners are interpreting the examination require- 
ments reasonably and are assigning equitable ratings. Further re- 
views are made of the Boards’ registers on subsequent visits. This re- 
view consists of a check of the quality of the rating work and the 
accuracy of the clerical operations. ; 

Supervision. The work to prevent errors and failures in the observ- 
ance of merit principles has to be carried on continuously because of 
the turnover of personnel and the unique problems arising in examin- 
ing organizations. Moreover, with res to the Commission offices 
and boards of examiners, it must include the element of direct super- 
vision, 

TecHniques 


Management and activity Gas Commission regional offices ex- 
ercise control through a complete system of management reports and 


other forms of communication. The Boards are required to submit 
activity reports at 4-week intervals. These reports provide the statis- 
tics necessary for budget purposes and also give information on the 
progress of examining work being done in the Boards. 
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Board audits. A complete audit and report of the operations of 
each board of examiners is made at least once a year, unless circum- 
stances such as Board inactivity warrant an exception. The audit 
follows a comprehensive agenda covering every detail of a Board’s 
work, the maintenance of required records, compliance with regula- 
tions and instructions, and the quality of the service rendered to agen- 
cies. The audit may be carried out in the course of a series of visits 
or it may be concentrated in a period of 2 to 3 days. When it is com- 
pleted, the results are discussed with the Board chairman and the 
executive secretary. The Board is furnished with a copy of the re- 
port and instructions on corrective action if any is required. 

Inspection of agency personnel programs. Besides making a com- 

lete annual audit of the operations of each board of examiners, the 
Gontnitestot makes a review about every 21% years of an agency’s total 
placement activities. This is done during the regularly scheduled in- 
spections of agency personnel programs. These reviews include a de- 
tailed study of the personnel actions taken by an agency under au- 
thority delegated by the Commission. A sample of actual cases is 
selected and gone into in complete detail. In addition to this inten- 
sive case study, inspectors interview a number of employees of their 
own selection as well as key operating officials to get additional perti- 
nent facts about each agency’s placement program. 

Requiring corrective action. When the Commission finds, as a re- 
sult of review of- Board activities or a more general inspection of 

ncy personnel programs, that agencies took action to fill jobs in 
violation of merit principles, it requires corrective action, The cor- 
rective action may range from adjustment of specific procedures so 
that the problem will not recur to reversal of agency action affecting 
rsons and their Jone. It may actually involve removal of a person 
m a job or reimbursement to the Government for salary erroneously 
paid. When the circumstances warrant such actions, delegations of 
authority may be withdrawn and steps taken to get the assignment of 
more careful or conscientious people to Board work. 
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CHAPTER IV 


How the Merit System 
Recruits Applicants 


Making Federal Careers Attractive 


To a effectively for well qualified le, the Government 
has to e Federal careers attractive. With this objective in mind, 
the Commission provides leadership in the field of Federal personnel 
management to stimulate the development of improvements in person- 
nel practices and in the benefits of a career in the Federal service. 

Some examples of progress that has been made in improving per- 
sonnel practices and career benefits are: 

1. A better appointment system. 

A new appointment system has been developed which starts 
with career-conditional appointments and leads to full career 
appointments. This gives the system flexibility 
to meet fluctuations in the size of the work force needed by 
the Government. It affords greater protection to long-term 
career employees. 

2. Promotions on merit. B at 

A new system of promotion on merit has been inaugurated 
in the competitive service by administrative action of the 
Commission to assure that promotions are made from amon; 
the best qualified employees. This system offers the appli- 
cants clear-cut opportunities for advancement based on merit. 


3. Tra 

For the first time, ———— authority now exists for 
training Federal employees at nongovernment as well as gov- 
ernment facilities outside of the employing agency (the Gov- 
ernment Employees Training Act—Public Law 85-507). This 
will result in agency training programs that are more attrac- 
tive to applicants. 

4. Competitive salary rates. 

In 1958 higher pay rates were enacted by the Co 
which brought Federal salaries more nearly in line with those 
offered by private industry. In addition the new law, coupled 
with Commission regulations, permits the hiring of ‘sivet 

aduates with a degree, but no qualifying experience, at a 

igher pay rate than before, provided the graduate has an 
outstanding college record. 


in 
5. Payment of higher than minimum entrance salaries. 
e authorization granted by the Congress in section 803 
of the Classification Act to pay salaries above the normal mini- 
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mum entrance rate when there is a shortage of qualified eli- 
! gables has proven to bé of great benefit in drawing people to 
of andanetd 
ayment of traveling and moving expenses. 
Recent legislation, Public Law 85-749, permits cies to 
pay the traveling and moving expenses of a new em oyee and 
is family to his first place of duty provided he is hired for a 
shortage category a and his skills are related to na- 
tional security needs. 

While these improvements have strengthened the recruiting posi- 
tion of the Federal Government, the Commission will continue to be 
alert to what other actions might be necessary to keep the attractive- 
ness of Federal civil service careers within reasonable sight of that 
offered by careers in private industry. 


- Building Respect for the Merit System 


In telling the story of employment opportunities in the Federal 
civil service, the Commission directs its informational efforts not only 
at, the — public, but also at ific sources of recruits such as 
high schools, technical schools, col ogee professional organizations, 
trades groups, etc. These informational efforts have three goals, all 
of which contribute to attracting quality applicants to civil service 
examinations: 

1. High public rd. 
, o build and maintain a high public regard for the Federal 
- career service based upon knowledge of the importance and 
challenging work of the Government and its workers. 
2. Widespread knowledge of career opportunities. | 
To give the public an appreciation of the Government as an 
employment area in which almost every occupational field can 
be followed as a satisfying career. 
8. Motivation of applicants. 
: To motivate qualified people to apply for civil service exami- 
nations and accept Federal employment if offered. 

-In undertaking these informational efforts, the Commission uses, 
to the limit of its resources, all forms of mass communication such as 
newspapers, radio, TV, magazines, motion pictures, and speeches. 
The Central Office, the Commission’s 11 Regional Offices, and many 
Boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners carry on general public in- 
formation programs involving the use of some or all of these forms 
of communication. In addition, specific public information pro- 
grams are carried on aimed either at the general public or specific 

ups. 
Special public observance. 

~ An example of a very successful petecett aimed at the gen- 
eral public is the year-long 1958 observance of the Diamond 

Anniversary of the signing of the Civil Service Act in 1883. 

Under the theme of “Know Your Government,” the Commis- 

sion, in cooperation with other Federal agencies, nonprofit 
organizations, and employee groups, made a vigorous effort to 

tell the story of the eral work force. The impetus pro- 


vided by the special observance is continuing to reinforce our 
information program. 
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2. Appealing to special groups. 

An example of a program directed toward a special group 
is the promotion of the Federal Service Entrance Examina- 
tion. The purpose of this examination (described in detail 
beginning on p. 48) is to attract able college caliber people into 
the service as a reservoir of employees who have the potential 
ability to advance to higher management levels. Therefore 
the publicity regarding the examination is directed heavily 
toward the college campus. 


Giving Leadership to Agencies 


As another way of attracting quality applicants to civil service 
examinations, the Commission is giving recruiting leadership to de- 
artments and agencies. The position of recruiting representatives 
1as been established in each of the Commission’s Regional Offices and 
the position of Director of Recruitment has been established in the 
Examining Division of the Central Office. 

The activities of the Director of Recruitment include planning, de- 
veloping, and directing the Commission’s long-range, nationwide re- 
cruitment programs; establishing and maintaining liaison with 
important recruitment sources and with agency headquarters officials 
to insure agency field support; and improving existing recruiting 
techniques, materials, and aids. The conference held January 8, 1959, 
in Washington, D.C. between representatives of the Colle Place- 
ment Council and Government personnel officials has pointed the way 
to work now started to increase the productivity of recruiting visits 
to colleges. This is one example of activities designed to inerease the 
number of well-qualified applicants for Federal employment. 


Use of Recruiting Representatives 


The activities of the Regional Recruiting Representative include 
working closely with agency recruiters to give direction and coordi- 
nation to the agencies’ recruiting efforts; phegg colleges to inform 
students of the opportunities available in the Federal service and to 
promote better relationships with the faculty members; visiting high 
schools to inform potential applicants of the employment opportuni- 
ties in the Federal Government upon completion of either a high 
school or college education ; active participation in the regional office’s 
public relations and information program; providing assistance to 
agencies in recruiting for highly specialized talent; attending meet- 
ings of college placement officers to tell them about career opportuni- 
ties in the Federal service; promoting student and faculty visits to 
Federal agencies to acquaint them first hand with Government func- 
tions and operations; continuing efforts to improve the appearance 
and effectiveness of examination announcements; and preparing sup- 
plementary recruiting materials such as exhibits and speeches. 


Reeronat Orrice Recrvurrine ACTIVITIES 
Because of their proximity to recruiting sources, Regional Offices 
of the Commission are able to carry out many effective recruitment 
activities: 
Participation in high school and college career days ; 
Newsletters to high schools and colleges ; 
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Operation of information booths and exhibits at conventions and 
tate affairs; f 

Participation in Boys States Programs which are sponsored by 
the American Legion and designed to prepare high school boys 
for adult citizenship ; 

Circulation of films such as “Working for the USA” among 
schools and civic organizations; 

Appearances by regional office officials on “Know Your Govern- 
ment” television programs; 

Placement of exhibits in show windows of department stores 
and other business houses; 

Promotion of Civil Servant of the Year Awards, 


Recruiting Improvement Projects 


The Commission has begun work on a group of projects designed 
to improve Government recruiting, with the following objectives: 
o define the problems involved in attracting a greater number 
of well qualified applicants. 

To stimulate agency interest in the use of effective recruiting 
techniques to attract well qualified applicants. 

To promote better understanding and cooperation between Gov- 
ernment recruiters and sources of recruits. One device for this 
purpose is a series of conferences between agency and college 
placement officials. 

To promote greater understanding by high school and college 
students of the work of the Government and the people carry- 
ing on that work, thereby increasing the prestige of the Federal 
career service. 


Promoting Recruitment 


The Commission has established an overall recruitment framework 
within which the Federal agencies themselves can do much of the 
direct recruitment necessary to attract well qualified applicants. The 
Federal service entrance examination provides one example of this 
approach. Announcements are prepared by the Commission and 
distributed to colleges and universities, professional societies, various 
publications, Federal agencies, post offices, and other places. Press 
releases about the new examination are prepared and sent to over 
10,000 newspapers as well as to radio and television stations through- 
out the country. Commission examining and information repre- 
sentatives contact local newspapers and other news media to get 
publicity for the examination. 


Agency Participation 


Agencies also maintain special contacts with faculty members who 
are in a position to refer students having the kind of training and 
experience needed by the i gw These agency contacts assist the 
Commission in reaching all known sources of potential applicants. 


They are particularly useful in locating applicants for the engineer- 

eeping in touch with professional societies is another recruiting 

method employed by the Commission and Federal agencies. Paid 
88555—59-——3 
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advertising in professional journals and in newspapers is now being 
used by agencies in a limited and controlled program and has been 
helpful in obtaining applicants. Where there are shortages of per- 
sonnel, jobs are listed with the State employment services. On-the- 
spot recruiting during plant layoffs is used by some agencies in at- 
tracting applicants. 


Special Agency Recruiting Techniques 


CoorERATIVE TRAINING ProGRAMS 

Another recruitment method used to meet the Government’s per- 
sonnel needs is the establishment of cooperative student training pro- 
grams. Under these programs, students work part time while going 
to school. Students who participate in such programs frequently 
remain in the Government service after graduation. Even when they 
do not, they very often influence other students to apply for Gov- 
ernment positions. Student trainees also help alleviate manpower 
shortages in the agencies. 

The summer employment of students is another way of attracting 
well qualified students into the Federal service. Summer employ- 
ment of college faculty members is a means of acquainting faculty 
members with the important work of Federal agencies and the Gov- 
ernment’s need for competent employees. | 


Acency Recrurrina ACTIVITIES 


Below are some of the activities used by a typical agency as part of 
its. overall recruitment program for scientists and engineers. [¢ 
illustrates the kinds of recruiting activities commonly used by 
agencies. 

Campus recruitment ; 

attendance at professional society meetings ; 

direct mail campaign to likely prospects ; 

addressing Chambers of Commerce, senior classes, and community 
organizations ; 

preparation of brochures about job opportunities ; 

use of employment services ; 

screening of military officers who are being separated ; 

recruitment films; 

summer and other short-term employment of students and 
faculty members; 

help- wanted ads in professional and technical journals; 

and looking at the “situation-wanted” advertisements. 


Use or Improven Recrurrine Toors 
The Commission continually seeks to improve and develop new 
recruiting tools for its own use and the use of Federal agencies. Some 
examples of action taken in this area are: 
1. Use of nonprofit employment services. 

Agencies have been authorized to use the nonprofit employ- 
ment services offered by professional societies in recruitin 
for scientists and engineers. If an agency uses these refer 
services it must pay any fees involved. 

2. Faculty visits to Federal agencies. 


The Commission believes that if faculty members know 
more about the important work done in Government agencies, 


. New examination 
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they will be instrumental in referring able students for Gov- 
ernment employment. In reply to a question posed by the 
Commission, the Comptroller General ruled that agencies can 
pay the travel expenses of faculty members who are invited 
to visit their installations for this purpose. A number of 
Federal agencies now have programs where for little more 
than the cost of transportation they are able to show faculty 
members their operations, and acquaint them with the im- 
portant work of the Government. After such visits faculty 
members are in a better position to advise students concerning 
Government employment. 
bi research scientists and engineers. 

The first announcement of a new examination for research 
scientists and engineers drew over 500 nS Pe The 
examination is designed to select people who have the high 
degree of intellectual curiosity characteristic of research 
scientists. The hope is that appointments for 200 of the most 
outstanding candidates will offered at the GS~7 level. 
Qualified people will encounter challenging and responsible 
work at the outset of their careers. The rating of the first 
examination is currently in process, 

Payment of higher minimum rates under section 803 of the 
Classification Act. 

Under this section of the Classification Act, the Commis- 
sion is permitted to authorize payment above the normal 
minimum yates in ocenpations where there is a manpower 
shortage and where the Government must be in a favorable 
competitive position to obtain its fair share of the qualified 
people available. This authority has been used carefully but 
effectively in recruiting. The salaries of about 69,000 jobs, 
mostly scientific and engineering positions, have been raised 
by Commission action, At the entrance level, the Govern- 
ment’s ability to pay higher rates has improved its position in 
the recruitment market, At the higher levels, the increased 
rates have helped the Government to retain employees on the 
rolls. 

Long-range forecasting of recruitment needs. 

e Commission is attempting to determine the Govern- 
ment’s future recruitment needs so that planning can now be 
started to meet these needs. Reports are being received from 
the agencies on their predicted needs for scientists and engi- 
neers for the next 5 years. The Commisssion is also attempt- 
ing to determine what the likely supply of engineers and 
scientists will be in the next 5 years. With this kind of informa- 


tion, the Commission will be in a position to pinpont problem 
areas and to set an overall framework for Government 
recruitment. 
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CHAPTER V 


How the Merit System 
Examines for the Best Qualified 


An open competitive civil service examination is the method used for 
determining which of the applicants for Federal positions are the best 
for employment. an examination screens out 

ose applicants who do not possess needed qualifications and measures 
the relative ability of the qualified people to do the work. 


EXAMINATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


When an examination is to be held, an examination “announcement” 
is issued. It covers such matters as the title, duties, pay, and location 
of jobs to be filled; a statement of the qualification standards which 
form the basis of evaluating the candidates; instructions as to how 
persons may apply; and the time limit for submission of applications. 
(Many examinations are open indefinitely in the present labor mar- 
ket.) The announcements are widely distributed and publicized in an 
appropriate area (nationwide, regionwide, or a particular labor mar- 
ket) to give qualified and interested citizens an opportunity to compete 
for the positions. 

Qualification standards. The qualification standards as described 
in the announcement may include such items as the amount and kind of 
education, training, experience, aptitudes, physical requirements, and 
other qualities required for eligibility. The announcement states the 
examining methods to be used to determine which applicants have the 

uired qualifications and to rank them on the basis of their relative 
ability to do the job. These methods may include a written test, a rat- 
ing of training and experience, an investigation of qualifications, 
or an oral interview, or some combination of these methods. 


Types oF ComperirivE ExaMINATIONS 


Because of the basic differences in the way they are conducted, o 
competitive examinations are usually described as either “assembled” 
or “unassembled.” For an assembled examination a person must go to 
some examination point where he assembles with other competitors to 
take a written test or a performance test. An unassembled examina- 
tion does not involve a written test. 

There are a number of similarities between these examination types. 
Either of these types may be used to determine whether or not a per- 
son meets the qualification standards for the job he seeks. Either may 
be used to make a final in-or-out determination of a person’s eligibility, 
or to yield a more refined rating of an eligible’s relative qualifications. 
Either of them may also be used as a screening device to determine 
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whether further study of a person’s qualifications is warranted when 
more costly or time-consuming procedures are used in the next step 
of selection. 

Assembled examinations. There are three kinds of assembled 
examinations: 

1. Those in which the final rating of the competitors is determined 
by the test score alone. 

2. Those in which the final rating of the competitors is determined 
by a process that takes into consideration both their test scores 
and the quality and amount of pertinent experience and educa- 
tion. 

3. Those in which the test score merely serves to determine which 
of the competitors qualify to be considered further. Eligibility 
may be lost by failing the test but the score on the test, once it 
is passed, does not enter into the final rating. In such cases 
the final rating is based on the quality and amount of pertinent 
experience or education. 

In any of the assembled examinations described above the competitor 
—— to make a passing score on the test in order to be considered 
eligible. 

he determination of whether an assembled examination is to be 
used in a particular case is made after careful consideration of a num- 
ber of factors. First, the jobs to be filled from the examination are 
studied to determine what skills, knowledges, or abilities are needed to 
perform the work in a satisfactory manner. Then a decision must be 
made as to the best method or combination of methods to use in evalu- 
ating the degree to which applicants possess these skills, knowledges, 
or abilities. In making this decision, the following considerations 
are involved : 

1. Whether there are written or performance tests available with- 
in the ee of testing materials which accurately measure the 

articular skill, knowledge, or ability needed. 

2. If no appropriate tests are available, whether one can be de- 
veloped within the time limitations imposed by the need to fill 
the particular jobs in question. 

3. Whether the expected number of competitors would justify the 
cost of using a test or developing a new test. 

4. Whether the urgency of need for people is so great and quali- 
fied people are so scarce in the labor market that even the minor 
delays and administrative problems involved in the use of writ- 
ten tests cannot be tolerated. 

Written tests are typically used to examine for jobs such as typists, 
stenographers, clerks, office machine operators, postal clerks and car- 
riers, engineering aids, apprentice mechanics, and many entrance-level 
(GS-5 and GS-7) professional and managerial jobs (the Federal 
service entrance examination). 

Unassembled examinations. Unassembled examinations are those 
in which competitors are not brought together for a written or per- 
formance test. Competitors in unassembled examinations are rated 
on the information they include in their —_—— and on any addi- 
tional information which may be secured by such means as investiga- 
tion and inquiries to former employers and associates. The qualifica- 
tions of all who compete are measured by standards established for the 
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position involved and an uigile or ineligible rating is assigned. This 
rating is essentially the application of sound judgment on the part of 
examiners in an evaluation of the competitors’ experience and train- 
ing as related to job requirements, in accordance with a carefully 

worked out rating guide. Eligible competitors are then ranked on 
os aa in order of their ratings, except in shortage occupations where 
relative ranking is unnecessary. 

The rating of unassembled examinations generally calls for a high 
degree of judgment on the part. of the examiner. This examining 
process frequently calls for the judgment of an expert, not merely an 
expert in examining, but an expert in the subject matter area of the 
examination—someone who, for example, can decide where the work 
of an electronic technician ends and that of an electronic engineer 


begins. 

The Commission does not have sufficient resources to employ subject 
matter experts in every field of examination. 

Such a staffing policy would be neither economical nor desirable. 
There are many areas in which expert assistance is needed but where 
the Commission could not provide full-time employment. Moreover, 
the experts whose judgment is needed are those who are actively prac- 
ticing their professions and who have not turned off the main stream 
of professional work to become examiners. Thus the Commission 
draws heavily on agency experts to serve on boards of examiners or 
to rate papers. Even where there are no boards, agency expert con- 
sultants are used under the guidance of a Commission examiner to 
participate in rating papers. 

There are many kinds of positions for which the Commission exam- 
ines on an unassembled basis. Jobs which require a good deal of 
fairly specific experience and for which there are usually relatively 
few competitors provide one example. Such positions include scien- 
tists and engineers of all kinds, contract and procurement specialists, 
equipment specialists, administrative officers, etc... Most of these posi- 
tions are in the higher levels: (i.c., GS-9 through GS-15). 

It is not unusual, however, in today’s labor market, to use unas- 
sembled examinations for filling lower grade positions which would, 
under other conditions, be filled through written examinations. For 
example, in filling some entrance level professional jobs requiring 
college study or highly specialized experience in scientific fields, there 
has been Snch a limited supply of competitors that unassembled exami- 
nations have been used for the past several years. In these cases, there 
have been constant shortages of trained personnel, and intensive re- 
cruiting is constantly goingon. Aslong as this extreme labor shortage 
situation continues in these occupations, the use of assembled examina- 
tions for filling these jobs will probably not be resumed. It should be 
observed, however, that one departure from this practice has. been 
made in the recently established examination requiring a written test 


for research scientists, GS-7. This examination provides to those who 
ane able to.demonstrate superior qualifications an opportunity for 
pe pe to positions which would otherwise be beyond the reach’ 
of their years of training or experience. At the present writing, there 
has not been enough experience to indicate whether the people the 
examination is designed to attract will be willing to take such a written 
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In addition, examinations for many journeyman craft jobs (eg., 
machinist, electrician, radar mechanic, etc.) are typically conducted 
on an. unassembled basis. However, a written test may sometimes 
be authorized in such situations before applicants are permitted to 
attempt a demonstration of their competence by performing a sample 
piece of work with expensive or dangerous equipment:- 

Other ewamining techniques. e foregoing discussion of the 
various aspects of assembled and unassembled competitive examina- 
tions has included explanations of the place of written tests, per- 
formance tests, and experience and training ratings in the examina- 
tion process. There has been méntion also of the use of employment 
and qualification investigations to verify background information 
about applicants and to develop additional information about them 
which will contribute to the evaluation of their experience claims, 
either to determine whether they meet minimum qualification require- 
ments or to assist the examiners in reaching a proper rating. A device 
closely related to investigative procedures is the qualifications ques- 
tionnaires, long known as “vouchers” in our organization because they 
are sent to people who are able to vouch for the qualifications of the 
applicants. ‘They are eens ore either specially devised for a 
single examination (as illustrated in the discussion on Hearing Exam- 
iners) or for a group of examinations. They are used to corroborate 
the claimed qualifications of applicants. They are sent to people 
named as personal references, former employers, or others in a posi- 
tion to give us information. These questionnaires are one of the ways 
in which the Commission conducts a “reference check.” The informa- 
tion developed may be used to determine minimum qualifications or 
to contribute to the rating procedure. 

' Another examination technique is the personal interview designed 
to give some evidence of applicants’ personal characteristics. Inter- 
views are used solely as a means of evaluating candidates on an “in-or- 
out” basis. They are not used as a ranking device. 

Finally physical examinations are used to assess applicants’ physical 
abilities to carry out work assignments. These are discussed further 
in relation to handicapped applicants. 
Examining VOLUME 

The following examining statistics for fiscal year 1958 will indicate 
the scope and volume of the Commission’s assembled and unassembled 
examining program. It should be noted that estimates have. been 
included when current figures were either incomplete or unavailable. — 


Tora, ExamMininc VoLuME Fiscau Year 1958 


Assembled | Unassembled Total 


4, 545 2, 510 7,055 
Number of new hires..-..-._..--_- ee ee 119, 189 87, 224 206, 413 


Improving Competitive ExaMrntne TECHNIQUES 
The Commission is continuously concerned with the adequacy and 


efficiency of its techniques for measuring the ability of people to do 
specific kinds of jobs. This involves the improvement of written 
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tests, ora] interview, and techniques for evaluating experience and 
education. The Commission’s testing and occupational specialists are 
devoting as much of their time as possible to studies designed to make 
such improvements. For example, a new unassembled rating tech- 
nique has’ been under development during the past few years which 
will result in steady improvement in the quality of examinations for 
journeymen craftsmen and for many other industrial positions. 


SAFEGUARDING MATERIALS 


The physical security of test material is of utmost importance to 
the success of an examining program in two respects. First, the 
equitable passing and failing of the qualified and the unqualified de- 
pends upon this security as does the proper placing of the qualified 
on a list of eligibles. Second, public i in the Federal merit 
system depends upon the integrity of the examinations. Prior knowl- 
edge of the test questions would allow the unqualified to pass and the 
qualified to obtain a higher position on the list of eligibles than their 
true merit justifies. 

It is necessary for the Commission to guard the physical security of 
the tests in sy nai the time they are constructed until they are given. 
This requires careful attention to the many stages of processing. 

Security measures taken during the examination include an account- 
ing for all test material issued and returned, collection of scratch 
paper used during the testing period, a watch for any unauthorized 
use of notes, confiscation of any helps which are brought into the 
examining room and taking other precautions against cheating. A 
thorough investigation is made of the circumstances leading to the 
loss of any material and appropriate action is taken to recover the 
material. A.periodic inspection of monitoring procedures is made to 
insure that monitors are trained to follow prescribed procedures. 

The security practiced during storage and shipment includes the 
use of locked storage rooms, accounting for all material, shipping only 
to authorized persons, and packaging according to security regula- 
tions. The loss or exposure of test. materials in the mails is reported 
to the Post Office Inspection Service for investigation. 

The security of the test material during the construction phase 
includes the following steps: scrap material is destroyed as confiden- 
tial waste, material is seen only by authorized persons, material is not 
left unattended or unlocked, material is transported from one office to 
another by special messenger in sealed envelopes, and periodic inspec- 
tions of security practices are made. 

The same kind of security as summarized above is maintained dur- 
ing all stages of the test’s production and use. However, loss of some 
material is inevitable in an operation as large as this. When loss 
occurs and investigation indicates that the security of a test has been 
breached, that test is withdrawn from active use and another of the 
same kind is substituted. 

Another situation which has to be watched to avoid breach of secu- 
rity develops around the repeated use of test material. One of the 
continuing elements of the work load in test construction activity is 
the preparation of replacements for test material which is exhaust- 
ing its value through repeated use. For examinations which are given 
frequently, many alternate forms of tests of equivalent difficulty have 
to be developed. With enough alternate forms, there is very little 
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likelihood that people who repeatedly take and fail examinations con- 
tinuously open for receipt of applications will eventually pass because 
of familiarity with questions. 


Acs Liuits 


A specialized phase of the topic of obtaining the best qualified 
people through open competitive examinations concerns the matter 
of age limits. Under present law, the Commission is permitted to 
specify only minimum age limits in its qualification requirements. 
The act of June 27, 1956, chapter 452, title ITI, section 302 (70 Stat. 
355), prohibited the Commission from establishing maximum age 
limits for civil service examinations. 

The occasional informal comment Commission staff members receive 
about cases which are of concern to individuals in other agencies are 
far too infrequent and insufficient in nature to warrant asking the 
Congress to reconsider the matter. ‘The Commission has received no 
indication that agencies themselves have been influenced by these iso- 
lated cases to take an official position adverse to the policy or even that 
handling these cases in conformity with the indicated public policy is 
regarded by them as truly a problem. Certainly no conclusive evi- 
dence is available to the Commission to support any request for change. 

Further experience as time goes on may reveal difficulties not pres- 
ently apparent or give serious significance to some matters which now 
seem to be of a minor nature. For the present, at any rate, the Com- 
mission has no objection to the continuance of the policy of no maxi- 
mum age limits. 
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CHAPTER VI 


How Merit!System_ 
Selections are Made 


Legal Background 
re 
_ The Commission’s recruitment and examining, activity, often is 
confused with the actual hiring of Federal workers. The Commission 
directs recruitment and examination programs, but the agencies do the 
actual hiring. 

The Constitution empowers the Congress to vest appointing: author- 
ity for “inferior officers” of the Government in the President, in the 
heads of departments, and in the courts. Generally speaking, the Con- 
gress has conferred appointing authority for employees in the execu- 
tive branch on the heads of departments and agencies. Heads of 
agencies may redelegate this authority to the heads of various subor- 
dinate units, and these appointing officers actually select new ap- 
pointees. No outside body such as the Commission may direct them 
to employ any specific individual. 

The appointing officer’s area of choice is limited, however. The 
Civil Service Act of 1883, the Veterans’ Preference Act, and other 
laws lay down the weaned conditions for a merit system which re- 


quired appointing officers to select employees from among persons who 
have been found best qualified for the work. 


The Commission’s Role in the Hiring: Process 


Agency Requests ror Exvicrste CANDIDATES 


1. Referral of eligibles. 

When an agency decides to fill a job by original appomienent, 
the appointing officer requests the Commission to furnish the 
names of people who are eligible for the job. The Commission 
office or Board of U.S. Civil Service Examiners maintaining 
the appropriate register refers from the top of the register the 
names of three or more eligibles. This process is known as cer- 
tification and the list of names of eligibles is called a certificate. 
The applications and examination papers for each eligible are 
included with the certificate. 

2. Selection from certificates. | 

For his first vacancy, the appointing officer may then select 
one of the top three available eligibles. He may not pass over 
these three persons to select someone else on the list. For the 
second vacancy, he must make his selection from the three high- 
est unselected and available eligibles. For each succeeding 
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.. vacancy, he must proceed in like manner. An appointing offi- 
_ cer may ascertain the availability of an eligible by sending him 
a written inquiry in which the terms of the appointment are 
stated in factual language. He may pass overa veteran and 
select a nonveteran only when his reasons have been submitted 
to the appropriate, Commission. office and have been found to 
be sufficient. An appointing officer is not required to consider 
any eligible who has been considered by him for three separate 
appointments on the same or different certificates for the same 
past. _ Nor is he required to consider an eligible whom he 

promonaly to on the grounds of unsuitability, 

loyalty, or physical condition, provided that his previous objec- 
tion was sustained by the appropriate Commission office and 
the eligible is being considered for thesame position. 

The appointing officer usually is given 21 days in which to 
use the certificate of eligibles and to report to the Civil Service 
office. He may decide to fill his, vacancies by promotion, trans- 
fer, or other action apart from the certificate or he may decide 
not to fill the position for various reasons. 

3. Review by Commission. 

When a selection is made from the certificate, the examining 
office reviews the actions shown on the return certificate report 
to insure that the appointing officer complied, with the selection 
procedures required by section 8 of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act. When it finds that there is an irregularity in selection, 
the appointing officer is informed in writing and told what 

| corrective action must be taken. 

The papers of selected eligibles are retained by the agency for 
its personnel folders. The papers of non-selected eligibles are 
returned to the lists of eligible files for consideration for other 
vacancies..; 

The appointing officer is required to make final determina- 
tion at the time of appointment of any unresolved question re- 
garding citizenship, members of family, residence, suitability, 
physical fitness, age, or preference requirements. He is also 
required to observe regulations regarding receipt of an annuity, 
security requirements, and the simultaneous holding of more 
than one office or job. 


Givine PLaceMENT ASSISTANCE TO SEPARATED CAREER EMPLOYEES 


The Commission helps to place employees who have been involun- 
tarily separated or furloughed by reduction in force, separated for 
failure to accompany a transferred function, or separated for failure 
to accept a new assignment to a new commuting area. Such persons 
may apply for placement benefits with the Commission’s Central'Office 
and any one regional office, and with any Civil Service Board of Ex- 
aminers under their jurisdiction. The benefits provided to these per- 
sons are ; 
1. Priority referral. 

__, This is referral of separated career employees to agency va- 
-._ eancies ahead of all other eligibles, or referral to any agency to 
“displace a temporary or indefinite employee serving in a posi- 
tion for which the separated employee is qualified. Priority 
referral will not be made to a grade sad above the grade held 
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at time of separation. This benefit is available only to former 
career employees separated from competitive positions by re- 
duction in force, and generally in the commuting area in which 
separated. 

2. Circulation of employment briefs. 

The Commission prepares a condensation of the separated 
wena employment and training history, called an employ- 
ment brief. The brief is distributed to each board of exam- 
iners and agency personnel office under the central office or the 
regional office having jurisdiction over the activity from which 
the employee was separated. This benefit is available only to 
former career employees separated from competitive positions 
by reduction in force. 

3. Priority certification. 

This is certification from eligible lists to vacancies ahead of 
all other eligibles, except on registers where 10-point prefer- 
ence eligibles with a compensable service-connected disability 
of 10 percent or more are placed at the top. ereny certifica- 
tion will not be made to a grade level above the highest grade 
ever held by the applicant. This benefit 1s available to career 
and eareer-conditional employees separated from competitive 
positions, and to employees who have competitive status who 
are similarly separated from excepted positions. 

4. Regular order certification. = ‘ 
is is certification to vacancies in regular register order of 
rsons for positions and grades for which they are qualified, 
including grades higher than the one held at separation. This 
benefit is available to any person eligible for priority certifica- 
tion. 


The Agency’s Role in the Hiring Process 


Acencies DecipeE WHat, WHEN, AND How Many Joss To 


The agencies—not the Commission—decide how many employees to 
hire and when to fill jobs, subject to appropriations made by Congress 
and controls exercised by management in the executive branch. Vari- 
ous ways in which they may fill jobs are as follows: 

1. Through career or career-conditional appointment. 

Career or career-conditional appointments are given to eli- 
gibles selected in regular order for continuing positions from 
appropriate civil service registers. Career appointments are 
made only in cases where the eligible, by virtue of previous Fed- 
eral service, has qualified for career status. Career-conditional 
employees automatically acquire full career standing after a 
conditional period of three years. : 

2. Through appointment outside of civil service eligible lists. 
There are times when an agency needs to fill continuing 
positions and the Commission does not have available a list 
of eligibles appropriate for filling the jobs. In addition, an 
agency may have an urgent need for a number of short-term 
workers for a project of limited duration. Positions may 
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be filled by appointments from outside the register by the 

following means: 

(a) Temporary appointments to continuing jobs—Agencies 
may obtain permission from the appropriate Commission 
office or board of examiners to otis temporary appoint- 
ments pending the establishment of a lst o elinibles. 
Persons given such appointments are subject to displace- 
ment when an adequate list of eligibles is established. In 
making temporary agencies must make cer- 
tain that appointees have the minimum qualifications pre- 
scribed for the jobs. They must also give preference to 
veterans. Detailed information on this procedure is given 
at the end of this chapter. 

(b) Temporary rere to short-term jobs—When it is 
necessary to fill strictly temporary jobs, agencies may ob- 
tain permission from the appropriate Commission office 
or Board to make job appointments not to exceed one 
year. If appropriate lists of eligibles exist, they must be 
used. Agencies may also make temporary-emergency ap- 
pointments for not more than one month without prior 
approval of the Commission. 

3. Through promotion, transfer, or reassignment. 

Under the Commission’s regulations, career or career-condi- 
tional employees may be moved to other positions without 
again competing with persons outside the Federal service. The 

ommission has prescribed standards and a merit promotion 
plan to assure that the career or career-conditional employee 
1s qualified to do the job for which he is being considered and 
if a promotion is involved, that he is one of the best qualified 
candidates. Agencies have been given authority to determine 
whether individual Federal employees meet these standards, 
and they can promote, transfer, or reassign Federal employees 
without prior approval of the Commission. 

4. Through reinstatement. 

Agencies may fill positions by the noncompetitive selection 
of employees or former employees possessing competitive status 
(or having appointments leading to such status after com- 
pire of probation). Competitive status gives employees 

ic eligibility for reinstatement after separation from either 
competitive or excepted positions. If the position to be filled 
is a continuing one, a career or career-conditional appointment 
is made. If the position is to be a short-term one, a job ap- 
pointment is made. 


Discussion of Selected Phases of the Examining Process 


APPORTIONMENT CONTROL 


The law requires that certain positions in headquarters offices of 
cies in the metropolitan area of Washington, D.C., be appor- 
tioned as nearly as good administration warrants, among the States, 
Territories, including Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Canal Zone, and the District of Columbia, on the basis 
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of population. The positions subject to apportionment are in the 
departmental service, never in the field service. Persons entitled to 

reference under the Veterans’ Preference Act and nonveterans who 

eld apportioned positions under career or career-conditional appoint- 
ments at the time of filling applications are not subject to apportion- 
ment. Positions in GS-13 and above, professional and scientific posi- 
tions above GS-9, and various other positions are exempt from the 
apportionment. ‘The Commission maintains the record of the condi- 
tion of apportionment by accumulating data on appointments and 
separations from the official personnel action sheets submitted by 
agencies. Eligibles establish residence by submission of proof of 
legal or voting residence in a State or territory or the District of 
Columbia. The names of veterans and persons from States in arrears 
of their quotas are placed on the list of eligibles ahead of persons from 
States in excess of their quotas. Persons in this latter group are 
listed by individual States in inverse order of those States which are 
in excess of their quotas. Persons who do not ‘prove residence are 
certified to nonapportioned positions only. 


MAINTAINING Crvit Service 


A person who has received a career or career-conditional appoint- 
ment from a competitive civil-service list of eligibles may, under cer- 
tain conditions upon resignation or separation during the probationary 
period without pF se or misconduct, have his name restored to 
the list in order of his original rating, 

Under certain conditions a veteran is entitled to have his name re- 
stored to the list of eligibles or entered on current lists for regular or 
priority certification. This may occur in the case of a veteran who is 
an. appellant under section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act; or a 
veteran who has been, furloughed without pay or separated; or a vet- 
eran who has resigned; or one who has lost a period of eligibility be- 
cause of military service ; or one who is entitled to 10-point preference ; 
or one who is unable to file because of military service or is a reservist 
unable to file because of extended active duty. sai in r 

_ A veteran entitled to AO-peint veterans’ preference because of com- 
pensable service-connected disability of ten percent or more is placed 
at the top of the list of eligibles except for professional and scientific 
positions.at GS-9 and above, 

Persons who have residence in an area within the specified zone of 
certification for a particular examination may be considered to be at 
the top,of the register for certification to vacancies within that zone 
ahead of other eligibles. wr 

An appointing officer is entitled to specify the sex of the eligibles 
to be certified. If he specifies male (or female), only eligibles of that 
sex are certified. 

When eligibles within a particular group on a list have identical 
ratings, the ties are broken by listing eligibles in the following order : 

1. (a) Ten-point veterans with compensable. service-connected 
disabilities of 10 percent or more. 6 
(b) Other 10-point preference eligibles. 
Nonpreference eligibles. , 
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2. (a) Score on subject of test having greater weight. 
b) Federal employees ahead of non-Federal employees. 
¢) Agency employees ahead of other Federal employees. 
(d@) Former agency employees (when specific request is made 


by agency). 
(e) Alphabetically, A-Z, cliange of name subsequent to initial 
entrance on the list does not change eligible’s pate 
The final mechanical steps of entry of a person’s name.on a list of 
eligibles entail the preparation of a profile card which lists key imfor- 
mation from the application papers and the placement of his -applica- 
tion in files from which it can be withdrawn as required. The group 
of prepared cards for a specific grade, option, and position, when 
male in order, is the ‘list of eligibles. Agencies are informed when 
lists of eligibles are established. 


TRRMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY 


' A person’s eligibility on a register may be terminated by his. ac- 
ceptance of a career or career-conditional appointment from the reg- 
ister, or by the Commission’s action in terminating the eligibilities of 
all the eligibles on the register. The certification of a veteran’s name 
may be discontinued after notice of such action to him by the appropri- 
ate Commission office if, upon certification, reasons deemed sufficient, by 
the office for passing over him are given three times by appointing 
officers. A person’s eligibility may be suspended from a register upon 
his request, or upon his failure to answer correspondence or to satis- 
factorily explain his reasons for declining appointment to a position 
involving grade, salary, and location not previously indicated by him 
as unacceptable. It may also be suspended when the announcement 
provides that his eligibility will be terminated after a specified period 
unless he has brought his application up to date. 

AVAILABILITY OF ELIGIBLES 

The Commission has found that the availability of applicants on 
lists of eligibles is affected by several factors. Aside from personal 
considerations of the applicants, such as sickness in the family, lack 
of funds to finance a move to’a' new location, etc., we have found’that 
one or more of the following influence the availability of applicants: 

' ‘Other employment opportunities at time of inquiry of availability, 

' Loeation of the job, 

Kinds duties required, or 

Other working conditions, such as hours of work, opportunities 
for advancement, etc. ‘ | 

While the above are not all inclusive, they are the more important 
considerations which affect availability. In addition, there are some 
applicants who obtain eligibility for “job insurance” purposes in the 
event they lose or become dissatisfied with their present jobs. 

The age of the eligible list is another important factor affecting 
the availability of eligibles. While a list of eligibles is new the fac- 
tors above have little effect on availability. On the other hand, when 
a list of eligibles is over a year old these factors have a greater impact 
on availability, 
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One sample of a representative group of positions shows that for 
every one applicant available, the following number of names were 


referred : 
Names referred 


Clerk carrier 2.3 
Federal service entrance examination 
Engineer, GS—5 through GS-11 

Engineer, GS-12 and above__ 
Personnel, budget and organization and methods examinations________ 


Stenographer-typist 
Mechanical and skilled trades 
Laborer 


Setrine Ur New RecisTers 

The depletion of lists of eligibles occurs when they are no longer 
productive for filling vacancies. The rate of depletion varies greatly 
with the occupation concerned, the section of the country where the 
list is located, and employment conditions either locally or nationwide. 
A list of mathematical statisticians may be depleted as soon as it is 
established while a list of clerks may, in some places, prove adequate 
for two years or more. As a general rule, most lists over two years of 
age are of little value and, resources permitting, consideration would 
be given to holding a new examination. 

ne of the problems in administering an examining program is 
anticipating how large a list of eligibles to maintain so that it will 
last a reasonable period of time. This is a serious problem since it 
depends on the anticipated demand to fill positions and the avail- 
ability of yi ohiego The length of these lists is controlled through 
the use of closing dates for examination announcements after which 
(except for certain veterans) applications may not be filed. Examina- 
tions are announced with no closing dates when continuing need exists 
and the supply of applicants is short. This is particularly true today 
for engineering and scientific positions. 

As registers become depleted, a determination must then be made 
as to the issuance of another examination announcement. An im- 
portant factor that affects this decision is the availability of re- 
sources, Commission office examinations are announced at a rate 
that will not lead to unmanageable backlogs of applications. In 
addition to the backlog factor, examinations announced by boards 
of examiners are announced at a rate that will not prevent adequate 
training and supervision of Board members, a quality rating and 
recruiting job, and such audits as may be necessary prior to the use 
of lists of eligibles. 

Within these general criteria, a decision to announce an examina- 
tion is made after considering the following factors: 

1. Agency needs for personnel as determined by requests for 
personnel and new or expanded agency programs. 
2. Condition of existing lists of eligibles, if any, including the 
size and age of such lists and the quality and availibility of the 
eligibles. 
Rieuts or 

An eligible may amend the terms of his availability such as salary, 
geographical area, type of appointment, and working hours at any 
time during his eligibility as long as such amendments are within the 
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terms of the examination announcement. He may notify the Com- 
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mission of a change of address or name and furnish additional infor- 
mation about his health, arrest record, dismissals, military service, 
education, or experience. When the announcement provides, he may 
be re-examined after one year either on the basis of his acquisition 
of additional qualifications, or his retaking the written test, and so 
secure a higher rating or additional grade-level eligibility. 

An eligible may under certain conditions transfer his eligibility 
to other civil service offices. When the announcement provides, he 
may have duplicate eligibilities in more than one Civil Service of- 
fice. He may suspend his eligibility and then have it reinstated at 
any time during the existence of the list of eligibles, but the length 
of ye eligibility is not thereby extended beyond the termination of 
the list. 


Crvit SERVICE REGISTERS 


When the Commission has granted authority for temporary ap- 
pointments outside the registers, agencies must effect such appoint- 
ments in accordance with prescribed procedures and standards. The 
procedures require as a minimum: (1) that applications must be 
accepted under a system that insures fair treatment of applicants 
and which complies with the Veterans’ Preference Act and Commis- 
sion instructions; (2) that all applications must be rated against 
examination standards approved by the Commission; and (3) that 
eligible applicants must se considered for appointment in order of 
priorities which give effect to veterans’ preference. The agencies must 
maintain complete records so they may readily operate in accordance 
with merit system principles and in order that the Commission ma 
determine that applicants have received proper consideration. If 
the Commission determines that an appointment has been made in 
violation of regulations and instructions, the agency may be instructed 
to remove the appointee. 

Agencies must. maintain a permanent list of positions for which 
applications are accepted. The list must show the priority groups 
from which applications are acceptable and the dates of which the 
acceptance of applications begins andends. The list must include any 
position for which the agency has authority for appointments outside 
of registers. It may not include positions for which there are ade- 
quate civil service registers, or positions which are not filled through 
original appointment. Agencies may not accept applications from 
any persons who reside outside a specified area when the agency has 
elected to restrict the acceptance of applications to residents of an 
area which corresponds to the zone used by the Commission to certify 
eligibles for the position in question. In addition, agencies may not 
accept applications from any applicants except 10-point compensable 
disabled veterans when the number of applications on hand for a 
position is sufficient to cover existing and anticipated vacancies. 

All applications must be evaluated promptly against examination 
standards established by the Commission. en the appropriate 
examination standard includes a written test, the agency must apply 
it. Applicants must also meet the minimum age limits which the 
Commission has esablished for the position. en the evaluation 
has been completed, each application must be noted “qualified” or “un- 
qualified.” 
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Eligible applicants are considered for appointment in order of 
ina groups established on the basis of veterans’ preference, The 

rst group includes qualified persons who have a compensable service- 
connected disability of 10 percent or more. The second group con- 
sists, of all other qualified applicants who are entitled to veterans’ 

reference. The third group is comprised of qualified nonveterans. 

filling a professional position at GS-9 or above the first and second 

groups are combined. 
_ The appointing officer must consider all available qualified persons 
in priority order and he may select any applicant in the highest 
group. If there are three eligibles in a higher group or groups, no 
selection may be made from a lower group. A nonveteran may not 
be appointed if one or more veterans is available unless the appointing 
officer submits to the Commission a statement of reasons for passin 
over the veterans and the Commission finds that the reasons are suf- 
ficient. When the agency has received a certificate containing fewer 
than three available eligibles, the appointing officer must consider 
the eligibles on the certificate in priority order along with persons 
who filed with the agency. 

In general, the foregoing appointment procedures need not be ob- 
served in making an emergency temporary appointment. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER VII 


How the Merit System | 
Responds to Agency Needs 


How new examining and staffing techniques are developed in order 
to meet. agencies’ peddle effectively has been previously expressed, in 
general terms. This chapter will cover some of the more technical; 
aspects of the examining process and will show how they are initially 
developed and then modified as necessary to meet agency needs stem- 
ming from shifts in mission and labor market conditions. ; 


Keeping Currently Informed of Agencies’ Needs 


In chapter VI, it was pointed out that the agencies—not the Com- 
mission—determine when, how many, and what kinds of jobs, are 
to be filled. Therefore the initiative lies with the agencies in keeping 
the Commission informed of their examining needs sufficiently in 
advance so as to permit adequate planning and programming of ex- 
amining activities. Since agencies themselves often do not receive 
adequate advance notice of expansions or changes in missions, the 
Commission must depend on additional methods to keep itself in- 
formed of these needs. Of primary importance among r chee are: 


Acpncy Requests rok REererrau or 


As soon as an agency determines that jobs must be filled from out- 
side the Federal service, the agency requests the appropriate examin- 
ing office to refer the names of persons eligible for the positions to be 
filled. These contacts help the Commission keep abreast of agency 
personnel problems. There are few personnel roe of greater 
importance to agencies than those growing out of the job-filling proc- 
ess. Through these contacts, Commission representatives obtain in- 
formation about current and future needs of the agencies. Commis- 
sion representatives are also in a position to negotiate, on the spot, 
f Reprise new examining standards and programs or to modify 
those which already exist as labor market or other conditions may 
require. 

Lone-Ranen Forecasting or Agency NEeEps 

In chapter IV, it was mentioned that the Commission has a program 
of forecasting agency recruiting needs on a long-range basis. It is 
anticipated that this approach, coupled with the long standing prac~ 
tice of programing these needs on a fiscal year basis, will prove to be 
Laermer my effective in helping the agencies and Commission examin- 
ing offices keep their recruiting and examining programs currently 
responsive to agencies’ needs. \ 
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Flexibility in Expressing the Examination Requirements 


Chapter V described how examination announcements contain state- 
ments of examination requirements in terms of what is acceptable as 
a minimum. The statements and the manner in which they are ex- 
pressed depend to a large extent on which public groups must be 
reached with respect to the positions to be filled. The degree to 
which examination requirements and other features are expressed 
clearly, concisely, and positively has a direct bearing on the number 
of quality applicants who are motivated to file under the examination. 

Statements of examination requirements are directly related to the 
jobs to be filled, yet are kept as nontechnical as possible. For this 
reason, they may be applied with objectivity and the applicant can, 
in general, determine for himself whether he meets them. This 
helps to reduce the number of potentially dissatisfied employees and 
to reduce the work involved in handling the cases of unqualified 
applicants. 

en an announcement covers several grades of the same positions, 
specific reference is made to the various levels of positions that will 
be filled, and the requirements for the various levels are clearly and 
precisely stated. Likewise, the examination requirements are stated 
so that their relation to the duties of the position to be filled is evident. 
Careful attention to this phase of examining—communicating with 
potential quality candidates—is very important if open competitive 
examinations are to be effective recruitment devices. 


Adjusting to Labor Market Conditions 


The examining process is not static but is rather a dynamic ap- 
proach to filling Federal jobs. pean examining standards ini- 
tially are tailored to meet agency needs within the existing labor 
market, the effectiveness of such standards in obtaining quality appli- 
cants is evaluated continually. This is necessary because labor market 
conditions change continually, For example, in a labor market where 
an adequate number of applicants are expected to be available, stand- 
ards are set so that all who qualify may be expected to perform in a 
fully satisfactory manner after normal orientation. A definite closin 
date is set for the acceptance of applications in the examination, ba 
on an estimate of the number of applications that will be received in 
relation to the number of vacancies. Conversely, in a tight labor 
market, recruiting efforts are intensified and examination practices 
modified. In many cases, where labor shortages ons a written test 
that has been used to identify the best qualified applicants is elim- 
inated and experience alone is used to qualify them. Similarly, in 
s»vere shortages, the length of experience standard is lowered to the 
absolute minimum length that will permit performance of the duties 
of the job after a reasonable period of training. In these circum- 
stances no closing date is set for the acceptance of applications on the 
assumption that the applications received and cligibles obtained will 


not be in excess of the demand. Whereas an examination with a 
definite closing date can be extended in order to obtain more applica- 
tions, an examination with no closing date can be closed after the 
receipt of sufficient applications. | 
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Deciding How To Manage the Examination 


Competitive examinations may be managed in any one of several 
ways to achieve optimum results. For example, examinations for 
filling positions peculiar to an agency field establishment may be put 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of U.S. Civil Service Examiners 
located at that installation. Examinations for positions common to 
many agencies in a region may be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission’s regional office, or examinations for entrance level jobs 
common to all Federal agencies may be decentralized to regional of- 
fices and boards of examiners, but coordinated and managed by the 
central office of the Commission. 

The decision as to how an examination program will be managed 
depends on the objectives of the particular program and how it is 
expected to achieve them. Reported below are examination manage- 
ment techniques which have had considerable success. 


Examination Management Techniques 


NatIonaLty CoorpinaTep ExaMINATIONS 

Federal service entrance examination. The Federal service entrance 
examination, briefly referred to as the FSEER, is a major illustration 
of an examination management technique resulting from the continu- 
ing efforts of the Commission to keep its examination program ad- 
justed to the needs of the service. The Commission had a number of 
objectives in mind in devising the FSEE program. The p m 
can be described by explaining its objectives and how it meets them. 

One of these objectives was to make it easier for college students 
and others of similar ability interested in Government careers to know 
what examination to take. Over 100 separate examinations appro- 
priate for these people were replaced with this one. Success on this 
examination means consideration for all employment opportunities 
they represented. However, some examinations for which separate 
intensive and specialized recruiting efforts seemed justified were not 
included in the program. These included examinations for engineers, 
ten accountants, and other technical specialists. 

nother objective was to keep open the doors of Government oppor- 
tunity for people who are as capable as any sewer = duate, but who 
do not have a degree to certify their learning ability. Commission 
standards for the FSEE, therefore, provide for qualification on the 
basis of experience of a high enough level to demonstrate ample learn- 
ing ability and career development potential. It is for this reason 
that Commission publicity and reports on the FSEE speak of the 
search for “college-caliber” people. 

A third objective, not unlike the one just described, was to pro- 
vide a broad base of selection from among college graduates. Higher 
education, particularly in the liberal arts, often 1s not vocationally 
directed. There are many eminently successful administrators who 
never had a course in business administration. The examination is 
therefore open to all college graduates regardless of their field of 
major study or ialization. The best of these people wey tad 
course, be able to find the test material within their competence. For 
this reason, the written test for the basic general register or eligible 
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list resulting from the examination consists largely of aptitude-type 
test ae or what we call a “general abilities test,” rather than a 
test of specialized knowledge. Some applicants in correspondence 
‘refer to this material as an ‘intelligence test” or an “IQ test,” but 
such usage is incorrect. This material is not comprehensive enough 
‘to bear such a label, nor wonld “IQ” tests be appropriate for people 
of the years and maturity of the applicants. 
- ‘The general abilities test is a test of verbal abilities, quantitative 
reasoning, abstract reasoning, and knowledge of the broad principles 
and practices of our Government. All applicants taking this test are 
also required to write a short report on an appropriate subject. The 
written report is used for the guidance of appointing and placement 
officers, but no rating is given. It is one of the things an appointing 
officer may take into account in making a selection within the rule 
of three. However, an objection to the certification of people who did 
poorly may be sustained by the Commission’s examining office with 
respect to itions for which writing —— is particularly im- 
rtant. Stich an action would not adverse ect the person’s 
asic eligibility or chances for certification to other positions. 

A fourth objective, closely related to the third, was to meet two 
needs of Government agencies with specialized jobs to fill. There is 
one need for college trained (or aquivelenty experienced ) speople who 

are trained specialists. There are specific needs for nomists, 
Librarians, Statisticians, to give but a few illustrations. Atrengt 
ments for issuing certificates, therefore, permit agencies to ask for 
a selection of names made up in accordance with any of the Commis- 
sion’s published standards for specialized occupations or in accordance 
with any other reasonable basis of objective selection justified by job 
ulrements. 
other need that cies have is to fill groups of jobs that offer 
‘continuing careers at low and middle levels and some opportunities 
for advancement of a few of the best to the highest managerial levels. 
Some in these can readi be utilized as a train- 
ing groun prepare employees to meet future agency program 
needs, while others in the same fields may require suremerpith — 
tical occupational experience who can become immediately produc- 
tive in strictly operating positions, Since it is frequently necessary 
in these occupational fields to maintain a reasonable balance between 
the intake of college-caliber personnel and personnel with mainly 
practical operating experience, an agency may negotiate agreements 
with Commission offices to provide for the use of registers with mainly 
eae eligibles in lieu of the FSEE register to fill such po- 
‘sl ons. 
_ Another objective of the FSEE was to continue a highly selective 
list of management trainees or interns since agencies have found this 
list to be a very satisfactory source of obtaining outstandi ple. 
‘Therefore, in addition to the general list, already described, ace. 
ment. Intern list is established, composed of candidates who have 
passed additional and more difficult examinations in return for especi- 
‘ally desirable employment oportunities..,. Candidates for the Manage- 
ment Intern list are required to take either one of two additional tests. 
© is an administrative problems test requiring judgment on princi- 
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ples or procedures to apply to case situations typical of large organiza- 
tions. The other test on public affairs covers governmental and 
economic problems within the ability of a person alert to the problems 
of the day and generally well-read and well-informed on current 
affairs. Those who are successful in the written tests are required to 
demonstrate their personal qualifications in a group oral performance 
test. Special confidential inquiries are also made about the intern- 
ship candidates who pass the written tests. 

uecessful coup lenis of all phases of the Management Intern ex- 
amination normally results in immediate job offers and excellent. be- 
ginning opportunities. The same total career opportunities, however, 
are eventually open to people from the general list if they demon- 
strate competence. Advancement in the competitive service as well 
as original entry depends upon merit. The essence of the intern pro- 
gram js the selection of a few of the most outstanding employment 
prospects for whom the Government’s additional investment in in- 
tensive developmenta) training is most clearly warranted. 

An additional purpose of the FSEE was to set up a program that 
would be attractive to well qualified people who are, of course, also 
sought by other employers. We try to make it convenient to take the 
tests. The written test is given about six times during the school year 
and is administered throughout the United States and its territories’ 
at more than 1,000 examination points. 

Still other purposes of the FSEE program were to provide a wide 
range of employment opportunities to applicants, and to meet the 
needs of both the departmental service and the field service for people 
of high promise. Gne of the ways of seeking these objectives is to 
permit an eligible to have his name placed on the general list of eli- 
gibles maintained in the central office and on the general list of any 
one regional office of his choosing. Eligibility may also be established 
with certain Boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners on the basis of 
this single examination if the candidate possesses specialized qualifi- 
cations required for the jobs the Boards have to fill. 

The Management Intern list is maintained in the central office be- 
cause nearly all positions for which it is used are in the departmental 
service. However, the list is available for use of field service estab- 
lishments as well. 

Agencies are encouraged to establish career staffing plans so that each. 
year they will have a balanced intake of people interested in long-range 
careers and with potential for growth and development. Employment 
opportunities are kept as broad as possible by authorizing the use of the 
general list of eligibles for most entrance level professional, adminis- 
trative, investigative, and technical positions at GS-5, GS-6 and GS-7. 
This occupational coverage is subject to continuing study because of 
the differences in conditions in the areas serviced by the Commission’s 
offices, A listing of the types of positions which are excluded from 
coverage is a brief way of emphasizing the broad application of the 
examination which remains. Positions are excluded as these reasons : 

1. Qualified applicants are in such critically short supply that 

it is not feasible to administer written tests. 
2. Positions of the trades, crafts, and technical aide types ara 
covered by other programs. 
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3. The specialized qualifications for certain positions are such that 
appropriate education which might properly be substituted for 
actual qualifying experience is not generally offered in college. 

4. Temporary positions do not fall in with the concept of the 

FSEE program goal as a long-range career selection device. 

However, an examining office may, at its discretion, issue cer- 

tificates of eligibles to fill temporary positions provided that 

(a) only those eligible who indicate availability for tempora 

employment are certified, and (5) it is made clear to the dligib e 

that his name will remain on the register if he accepts a tem- 

porary appointment. 

ertain clerical positions do not offer the long-range career 
development and promotion opportunities into professional, 
administrative, aid other fields for which the FSEE program 
was designed. 

6. The positions for which section 803 of the Classification Act 
permits us to pay entrance salaries above the normal minimum 
rate are not appropriate for the program because of the per- 
sonnel shortage factor. This is a specialized instance of the 
the first general reason for exclusion mentioned above. 

The basic purpose of the FSEE program is to select people with 
career development potential. Features of the examination so far 
described all tend toward achieving this goal, but there is an addi- 
tional feature for the Prosradn this year which adds special strength 
and attractiveness to the program. The Federal Employees Sala: 
Increase Act of 1958 amended the definitions for grades GS-5 and 
contained in the Classification Act of 1949 and permitted the hiring 
of recent college graduates at both grades GS-5 and7. This authority 
is not being used lightly to give GS-7 as a matter of routine. The 
higher grade is open only to the graduates who have demonstrated 
superior learning ability by maintaining excellent college grades. 

A new rating plan also especially reinforces efforts to secure highly 
talented people. The final rating on the examination is no longer 
based on the written test scores alone. It now includes an evaluation 
on each applicant’s record, experience, and education and is designed 
to give the most credit to those who have demonstrated high potential 
for future growth and career development. 

The FSEE program is under continuous evaluation. Many changes 
have been shade in it since the first announcement was issued on October 
18, 1955. The history of the program really goes back much further 
than that date. The FSEE a Sh has evolved as a result of con- 
tinuous study, experience, and improvement of earlier programs dat- 
ing back to the 1930’s. Some of these were the examinations for Junior 
Civil Service Examiner, Junior Professional Assistant, Junior Agri- 
cultural Assistant and Junior Government Assistant. Present aid 
call for announcing a new FSEE each fall and closing it each spring. 
In addition to permitting the Commission and other agencies to con- 
centrate recruitment efforts most effectively during the months of 
greatest applicant interest, the period of closure provides opportunity 
to introduce improvement in the examination annually as future 
experience may indicate. 

‘The Commission believes that it has achieved a high degree of success 
with the broad new examining concept encompassed by the FSEE 
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program. A great number of ‘highly qualified people have been at- 
tracted to compete for appointment. tter than that, the examina- 
tion has been the means by which more than 15,000 of these people 
have been selected in over 200 different occupations since the examina- 
tion began in October 1955. Attached to this report is exhibit No. 6, 
Departmental Circular No, 808 (Revised) of November 12, 1958, which 
gives further details on the nature and coverage of the FSEE program. 
Another exhibit, No. 7, is a breakdown of appointments by agencies 
and classification series for the period from the beginning of the 
program through September 30,1958. 

Administrative and management positions. Another interesting 
example of nationwide coordination in examining is the Federal Ad- 
ministrative and Management Examination. The Commission has 
been concerned for some time with the lack of coordination in examin- 
ing for higher level management and administrative positions. While 
some of the regional offices and Boards of Examiners have conducted 
examinations for these positions, the needs were scattered, and thus 
the examining effort was spotty. In some localities examinations were 
needed and in others, not. In addition, there was the problem of the 
duplication of effort arising from individual examinations and the 
separate issuance of publicity materials. Accordingly, there has 
been a need for a coordinated, nationwide examining program, which 
would better meet the needs of the employing agencies for well quali- 
fied administrative and management personnel. 

A nationwide examination appeared to be particularly appropriate 
for positions of this type because the Commission is seeking employees 
with management skill, more so than individuals with specific tech- 
nical or program knowledge. Individuals of the competence required 
might be located in industry or in goverment in most any part of the 
country. To reach the best qualified candidates, a nationwide pub- 
licity and examining effort appeared to be in order. The examining 
instrument developed for this purpose was the Federal Administrative 
Management Examination, first announced in September 1958. 

This examination is designed to secure top notch candidates for 
administrative and management positions at grades GS-13 through 
GS-15. The examination is conducted on a nationwide basis by the 
Commission’s, central office. There is no written test and applicants 
are rated on their experience and training as shown on their applica- 
tion and on responses to qualifications questionnaires developed spe- 
cifically for this examination. These questionnaires are sent to com- 
petent persons who have a direct knowledge of the applicant’s work 
and his personal and professional qualifications, 

By use of mechanical equipment, the Commission is able to respond 
to agency requests for certification of eligibles anywhere in the United 
States with a minimum of delay. 

Since the list of eligibles for this examination was just established 
on December 15, 1958, we have not yet had enough experience to 
make an evaluation of it. 

Research scientist ewamination. Faced with a continuing critical 
shortage of talented research scientists, the Commission has chosen 
to modify traditional examining methods and to experiment with a 
different approach to recruiting young engineers and scientists. A 
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special written examination designed to attract the attention of college 
seniors ay, recent graudates who havea bent for research work was 
prepared. 

is examination has been constructed to seek out 200 of the most 
inquisitive-minded college seniors and recent graduates in the coun- 
try for Federal scientific research positions, The examination marks 
a departure from standard procedures used to engineers 
and scientists in that a written test is required. .The test has been 
developed as a means of identifying more successfully those  candi- 
dates with built-in curiosity, imagination, and potential for impor- 
tant research work. It was prepared by the Commission’s test spe- 
cialists in eooperation with leading research scientists employed in 
Federal laboratories. 

The examination will be administered, nationwide at more than 
1,000 examination points across the nation. To help attract promis- 
ing candidates, deans of college departments and college placement 
officers throughout the country have been given information ahout 
the examination. Canadidates who pass will be offered career re- 
search positions as grade GS-7 in the field of engineering, chemistry, 
electronics, mathematics, metallurgy, and physics. 

The Commission plans followup studies to measure the perform- 
ance of persons appointed from this examination. These studies may 
include the administration of additional tests following appointment 
and supervisory evaluations after the appointees have been on the 
job a reasonable length of time. 


Comptnep ExamMIntine anp Speciat Strarrina ProcRams 


Student trainee program. Another effective examination manage- 
ment technique is that used for filling positions of student trainee. 
This is essentially an examining program which is combined with 
agency special staffing and training programs, and with the coopera- 
tive educational programs of colleges or universities. ‘The overall 
objective of this cooperative program is to train students for pro- 
fessional entrance level jobs in the physical and social science fields. 

Persons appointed to student trainee positions participate in special 
training programs consisting of on-the-job training in a Federal estab- 
lishment and regular scholastic training at an accredited college or 
university. The two phases of training may be carried on concur- 
reritly as ‘a result of the student trainees being employed part-time 
while in school attendance, or they may be alternated through employ- 
ment of the trainees either through summer vacation periods or dur- 
ing the practical work-experience periods provided for in the coopera- 
tive education programs of some colleges or universities. A unique 
aspect’ of this ‘program is that both work-training and attendance at 
the educational ‘institutions are essential parts of the duties of the 

ition. However, student trainees earn no salary for time spent in 
college study and they bear all expenses incidental to their college 
attendance. 

Students enter agency training programs at a grade level consistent 
with the age of their academic progress and may be promoted. to 
the various higher trainee grades, without further competitive or 
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written examination, at such times as they have completed prescribed 
portions of the combined work and college requirements of the train- 
ing program. 

After satisfactorily completing each period of on-the-job training, 
students are usually granted leave or wiyen 3 to return to college. 
Upon satisfactory completion of a period of college study, the employ- 
ing agency may, subject to the existence of suitable positions, retain 
the trainee in his former position and grade, or may promote him, 
if eligible, to a higher trainee grade, or may reassign him to a non- 
trainee position for which he is qualified. 

Upon competion of all epqareenents for the bachelor’s degree in- 
clu any required specialized courses, trainees may be promoted 


to professional positions in the field for which they were trained. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


How the Physically 
Handicapped are Placed 


The Commission has endorsed and furthered the placement of the 
physically handicapped in the Federal Government in two important 
ways: 

1. Setting physical standards. 

The has established realistic physical standards 
which permit and encourage qualified physically handicapped 
persons to compete for Federal employment, as contrasted with 
unrealistically high physical standards which discourage and 
cr gs the physically handicapped in their efforts to find 
work, 

2. Promoting placement policy. , 

The Commission has engaged in promotion of the policy 
of hiring the handicapped. This program is shared with the 
President’s Committee for Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and the Employment Service of the Labor De- 
partment. 

In actual practice the physically handicapped may be considered 
in two groups. One group with disabilities such as loss of arm, hand, 
or leg; loss of an eye; or partial loss of hearings; or with such condi- 
tions as arrested pulmonary tuberculosis, certain heart defects, and 
diabetes, do not present any real problem. There is, however, resist- 
ance to hiring from a second group, such as the totally blind, totally 
deaf, epileptics, former mental and nervous cases, and wheel-chair 
cases. 

The reason for the above division in placement experience is due 
chiefly to the following factors: 

Applicants with the disabilities named in the first group, as a rule, 
are acceptable in public opinion and it is rather easy to define their 
capabilities through job analysis and thus place them in appropriate 
positions with no great difficulty. 

On the contrary, those in the second group do not have full public 
acceptance except in very limited categories. Their work potentials 
are more difficult to define, yet it is well known that there are certain 
— and worthwhile contributions they can make to the work 

orce. 

_ Unusual placements of those with serious handicaps receive atten- 
tion for brief periods, but other than good temporary publicity, they 
have little intrinsic value in the ron problem of continuing place- 
ment of —— with all types of handicaps. To illustrate, the place- 
ment of a blind chemist is spectacular but doesn’t open the doors of 
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employment to many applicants because there are very few blind per- 
sons who have this kind of special training and the number of open- 
ings for them is definitely restricted. ‘ 

pening of the examination for telephone operators to the blind 
however, which the Commission did recently after long research an 
study, has potentialities for furnishing a job for numbers of the totally 
blind and is actually of much wider significance than more spectacular 
individual placements. Since 1942 the Government has hired over 
165,000 physically handicapped er Because there is no generally 
accepted definition of physical handicap, each employer formulates 
his own in reporting placement activity. This prevents direct com- 
parison of placement reports. The Commission has been using a defini- 
tion much stricter than many. Its count covers only nine major static 
impairments; amputation, deformities of hip, shoulder, or spine, blind- 
ness in one eye, total blindness, industrial blindness, serious hearing 
defects, deafness including absence of speech, organic heart disease, 
and pulmonary tuberculosis. This definition gives forceful significance 
to the placement figure. 

The Commission has four major programs related to placement of 
the handicapped : 

1. Medical standards. 

2. Agency coordinators. 

3 Rancational and guidance. 

4, Testing. 

The medical standards as set up by the Commission are the minimal 
physical standards which it feels are required to do the whole job 
without hazard to self or others. These standards are arrived at by 
job analysis. The Commission’s Regional Medical Officers perform 
these analyses at the job sites. To date over 15,000 separate positions 
have been analyzed for physical requirements. This is the keystone 
of the program. It results in positions being classified as suitable for 
persons with specific handicaps. To illustrate, if it is decided that a 
one-armed individual can do a particular job, then that position is 
opened to all one-armed applicants and they will be approved for 
such jobs if qualified in all other respects. 

Through the Coordinator Program the Commission has set up con- 
tact points in each agency and bureau to insure the proper considera- 
tion of the handicapped. In addition to many individual con 
annual meetings of Coordinators will be held. Exhibit No. 8 shows 
the duties and responsibilities of Coordinators. 

The Commission has published the results of its job analysis in 
Guides to the Placement of the Physically Handicapped to assist 
agencies in proper placement. It has also recently published a pam- 
phlet entitled “Selective Placement” which, from the reactions ob- 
served to date, will be of assistance to all agencies in carrying on their 
own program for utilization of the physical handicapped. It is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 30 cents. 

In keeping with the objective of providing all citizens with equal 
opportunity for Federal employment, the Commission uses special 
tests for examining the physically handicapped. The Commission 
arranges for handicap eople to be examined for jobs which they 


are physically able to pariona: It sees to it that examination 
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material does not prejudice their rating because the content of. the 
examination includes tasks which the handicapped cannot perform. 
Competitors are treated on equal terms according to ability to do the 
job regardless of handicap. , 

Special tests are developed to permit handicapped competitors to 
demonstrate their abilities, For example, tests are made for blind 
competitors so that they can demonstrate competence which they may 
have by using other job-related abilities than sight. In a test of 
ability to use the eyes and hands in coordination a sighted applicant 
moves his hand rapidly to mark an answer sheet, according to a list 
of answer positions which he can see. In a test for blind app pia 
the srpheent moves his hand rapidly to remove pins from a boa 
which he can feel, according to orally presented answer positions, thus 
demonstrating the ability to do the same task. In a test of ability to 
distinguish differences in form, the usual examinee selects by sight 
the one picture which is different from others in each question. Ina 
corresponding test for blind applicants, the examinee finds, by touch, 
one plastic form that is different from others in each item. 

_ In many jobs where a number of workers are employed, there are 
a some accommodations of duties to each particular worker 
according to small individual differences. If one worker is of a weak 
physical constitution, for example, occasional tasks requiring strength 
may be assigned to others. If one worker has difficulty with numer- 
ical figuring, his assignments may be those which do not emphasize 
numerical work, This accommodation is especially applicable when 
handicapped workers are employed. Therefore, some of the tests 
required for the nonhandicapped worker may not be applicable to the 
handicapped worker, For example, if one duty of a parts assembler’s 
job is checking a code number at the end of an assembly operation, a 

lind worker may do only the assembling, while sighted workers 
check the code numbers for him. In this instance, a number-checkin 
test may be given for the sighted job, but may be irrevelant to the jo 
of the blind worker. 

‘Handicapped workers are often required to use abilities in addition 
to those required of the nonhandicapped. In packing operations, for 
example, the blind worker may need good memory for each detail of 
completed operations, whereas the sighted worker can check past 
pperations rapidly by sight. Thus, a memory test could be required 
of a blind applicant and not of a sighted one, . The blind worker may 
need ability to visualize how things fit together, while a sighted 
worker can use trial and error. Thus, different abilities are needed 
to accomplish the same task. 

. The use of tests for handicapped workers permits the handicapped 
applicant to reach his proper place on a list of eligibles, Therefore 
a test score achieved by a handicapped applicant in a set. of tests 
for the way the will do the job must 

equated to the score on the usual tests for a nonhandicapped appli- 


cant who can do the job with the same degree of proficiency. 

_ The Commission has developed special job analysis techniques that 

can permit the identification of the relevant test. for particular kinds 

of handicapped individuals, Special instructional material on “Tests 
Con cetithee for Trades and Industrial Jobs in the Federal 

been prepared for the guidance of-examiners who select 
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test material for the particular examining program at hand. Other 
handicaps are treated with careful attention as problems occur so that 
the examination evaluates the applicant’s ability to perform the job 
for which he is competing. 

To make really proper use of examinations for the handicapped, it 
is necessary to coordinate the Commission’s efforts’ with those of 


rehabilitation agencies. . These organizations can help identify jobs 
suitable for the handicapped and arrange for acceptance of handi- 
capped workers. The abilities which these people demonstrate in an 
examination are not necessarily apparent to supervisors and co- 
workers. Therefore, the proper ‘placement of, qualified people is an 
integral part of the total problem of the handicapped. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Noncompetitive Examinations 
for Entrance Into the 
Competitive Service 


The term “noncompetitive examination” has acquired a_ special 
meaning over the years for Government people. It is normally used 
to refer to internal actions affecting people who have already faced 
competition and have acquired competitive status. Noncompetitive 
examinations have long been recognized as an appropriate means 
through which an agency can determine whether a person already in 
the Federal service 1s qualified to move to another position by reas- 
signment or transfer. or the purposes of this report, we will limit 
our discussion to the use of noncompetitive examinations for original 
entry into the Federal service. 

A noncompetitive examination is a means of determining, in a prac- 
tical and suitable manner, whether a person is qualified for a particu- 
lar position in circumstances where the relative qualifications of dif- 
ferent persons are not involved. To qualify, the person must meet 
minimum standards established for the position. “Noncompetitive” 
thus refers to the lack of competition; it does not imply that the posi- 
tion being filled is outside the competitive service. The position may, 
in fact, be in either the competitive or the excepted service. 

The same minimum standards and requirements ordinarily apply 
in competitive and in noncompetitive examinations. Standards cover 
such matters as relevant experience, “— necessary education or train- 
ing, and essential personal qualities. There are also requirements as 
to general suitability, physical and mental fitness, citizenship, and 
other matters. 

Noncompetitive entry into the Federal service is possible only in 
exceptional circumstances. The most common use of noncompetitive 
examinations for original entry is in filling positions in the excepted 
_ service. Thus, positions for which the Commission finds it would be 
impracticable to hold a competitive examination, but practicable to 
examine for noncompetitively, are excepted under schedule B of rule 
VI and are subject to such noncompetitive examination as the Com- 
mission may prescribe. The heads of agencies may use noncompeti- 
tive examinations in filling other types of excepted positions. 

There are only a few types of situations in which original appoint- 
ments to the career service can be made as the result of noncompetitive, 
rather than competitive, examination. These situations are as follows: 

1. The duties or compensation of a position are such, or qualified 
persons are so rare, that, in the interest of good civil service 
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administration, the position cannot be filled through open com- 

petition (Sec. 2.305 of civil service regulations) ; and the pro- 

posed appointee would be among the three best qualified appli: 

cants if an examination were held. c 
2. A disabled veteran — in a manner satisfactory to the 

Commission, a course of training in the executive branch pre- 

scribed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in accord- 

ance with the act of March 24, 1943 (57 Stat. 43) ; 
3. An employee who has served at least 2 years in the immediate 
office of the President or on the White House Staff is trans- 
ferred to a competitive position at the request of an agency ; 
A legislative or a judicial employee is separated involuntarily 
without prejudice after serving the appropriate period of time 
specified by law, and is selected for a job in the competitive 
service ; 
5. A person is found who is qualified for one of the various high 
level scientific and engineering jobs authorized by legislation. 
These are positions governed by the laws of the Public Law 313 
type discussed in chapter IT of this report. 

The first situation described above is “noncompetitive” in name but 
in substance could almost be regarded as a kind of competitive pro- 
cedure. The following example illustrates this: 

Positions of Geographer are in the competitive service and are regu- 
larly filled through open competition. In fiscal year 1953, however, 
the Commission permitted one such position to be filled noncompeti- 
tively in the Office of the Quartermaster General, Depertinent of the 
Army. The Chief of the Research and Development Division needed 
an adviser on climatic and other environmental conditions affecting 
operations in Arctic, Antarctic, desert, and tropic regions. Persons 
with the necessary combination of qualifications would rarely be 
found. The man appointed after a noncompetitive examination was 
an explorer of world renown on these environments. He had served 
as an expert with the Quartermaster Corps. His unique qualifications 
and highly specialized knowledge thus made him eminently well 
qualified for the position. 

There is a statutory basis for each of these categories. Since the 
situations are so restricted, the number of persons who gain — 
entry to the et service through noncompetitive procedures 
is relatively small. 

There is one further kind of situation in which noncompetitive 
examinations provide the means of entry into the career service, al- 
though in most of these instances, the persons examined are already 
Federal employees. When continuing positions are brought into the 
— service by statute or Executive order, or are otherwise 
made subject to competitive examination, the incumbents are often 
given an opportunity to qualify noncompetitively for career-condi- 
tional or career appointments. Over the years, this has been the most 
frequent use of noncompetitive examinations for bringing people into 
competitive jobs. Situations of this kind include: 

(a) Incumbents of continuing positions brought into the competi- 
tive service by the Ramspeck Act (54 Stat. 1211) and imple- 
menting Executive orders; 
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(6) Excepted pup tiotene holding positions under schedules A, B, 
or C of civil service rule if the excepting provision is 
revoked while they are so serving ; 

(c) Incumbents of continuing positions in a post office that is 
advanced from fourth class to a higher class, or is consoli- 
dated with a post office where the employees are in the com- 
— service ; 

(d) Incumbents of continuing positions in a public or private 
organization that is taken over by the Government and con- 
tinued on a permanent basis; 

(e) Veterans released from military service under honorable 
conditions who are recommended for reinstatement in a con- 
tinuing position that was brought into the competitive serv- 
ice before or during their military service; and 

(f) Persons recommended for reinstatement who occupied con- 
tinning positions that were brought into the competitive serv- 
ice but who were thereafter separated from the service. 


CHAPTER X 


Obsolete Provisions 
in Civil Service Laws 


Introduction 


Some of the provisions of the Civil Service Act were obviously 
intended to be of a fenparery nature to provide for the early days of 
a new organization. Apart from these matters, mostly of a house- 
keeping nature, which would be dropped out in any codification of 
civil service laws, the act has held up remarkably well. More recent 
laws expressing additional aspects of public policy are achieving 
their intended purpose and do not contain obsolescent provisions. 

The Commission has had occasion to comment on legislative pro- 
posals to repeal two provisions of the Civil Service Act about of ee 
the subcommittee made specific inquiry in its questions. These are 
the matters of apportionment and the restriction on appointments 
of members of the same family. The following material discusses 
the background of these provisions, how they stand in the light of 
today’s circumstances, and the position the Commission has taken 
with respect to them. 

Apportionment 


The Commission feels that the apportionment provision of the Civil 
Service Act is obsolete and serves very little purpose at the present 
time. It is not a great problem administratively, but it is a minor 
and unnecessary annoyance. How this situation came about is re- 
vealed by a review of the history and application of the doctrine. 
Hisrory 

The principle underlying apportionment is that, in a Federal system 
of Government, it is desirable to have representation of all States 
and Territories at the headquarters of the national Government. 
The practice of distributing Federal jobs among the States dates back 
to the founding of the Republic. It became customary to assign a 
share of all Federal appointments to each State or to its Members in 


Congress. 
e first statutory apportionment requirement was enacted in 1875, 
covering Washington jobs in the Treasury Department. Then, in 
1882, when the Pendleton bill was under discussion, Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton suggested inclusion of an apportionment requirement in the 
bill. _ He stated: 

* * * T wish to say that personally I am not in favor of any such provi- 


sion * * * but we have a law which extends it to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and, you have all the complications that would exist in the whole 
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machinery in applying it to one department, you have, as I think, the 

alternative of repealing that law or carrying out the system. 
An apportionment requirement was added to the bill and enacted as 
part of section 2 of the Civil Service Act. The law requires that 
certain positions in headquarters offices of agencies in the metropoli- 
tan area of Washington, D.C., be apportioned, as nearly as good 
administration warrants, among the States, Territories, includin 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the Cana 
Zone, and the District of Columbia on the basis of population. 


How ApporTioNMENT 1s APPLIED 

Apportionment applies generally to career-conditional and career 
appointments to competitive Jos in the headquarters offices of 
agencies in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. The Commis- 
sion maintains a list of the apportionment standing of the States 
and Territories showing the number of positions occupied by their 
residents in relation to the number of positions to which each is 
entitled on the basis of population. Those States and Territories 
with fewer residents occupying apportioned jobs than they are en- 
titled to are “in arrears” of their apportionment quotas. Those hav- 
ing more residents in apportioned jobs than they are entitled to are 
considered “in excess.” 

Apportionment does not apply to veterans. When nonveteran 
applicants seek appointment to apportioned positions, they submit 
cae of residence. Eligible applicants are certified in the following 
order: 

1. All veterans, and those nonveterans from States and Terri- 
tories in arrears, in order of their examination rating; and 

2. Nonveterans from States and Territories in excess, in order of 
(a) the rank of their State or Territory on the apportion- 
ment list and () their examination rating. For example, all 
eligibles from the State least in excess are certified before those 
from the State next on the list. 


PRESENT EFFECTS 


In the years since the apportionment requirement was first estab- 
lished, its effect on the Federal service has decreased considerably 
because of the following factors: 

1, Thesize and distribution of the Federal work force has changed. 
In 1883, a great many of the jobs in the competitive civil 
service were subject to apportionment because they were located 
in Washington, D.C. Today, only 10 percent of the slightly 
more than 2 million jobs in the competitive service are in the 
Washington area. 
2, By. the terms of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 A 
S.C. 581) veterans, who comprise about 50 percent of 
Federal appointees, are not subject to the apportionment re- 

e Civil Service Commission, under authority of the Civil 
Service Act, has waived the requirement in the appointment 
of nonveterans to certain jobs in the interests of good adminis- 
tration. For example, apportionment does not apply to ap- 
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pointments of personnel to jobs in certain shortage category 
occupations. 

Because of the flexibility of the apportionment provision and its 
limited coverage, it presents no serious administratve problems. It 
applies at the present time to about 2.5 percent of all competitive 
appointments and the Commission can waive its application in the 
interests of good administration. 

Even for those positions to which apportionment applies, it has 
not resulted in comparable representation of all States and Terri- 
tries. About 40 percent of all apportioned appointments are charged 
to the District of Columbia, Virginia, and Maryland. Forty-six 
States and Territories are in arrears and 10 are in excess of their 
apportionment quotas as determined by the number of positions oc- 
cupied by their residents in relation to their population. Even though 
many appointments are excepted from apportionment, once they are 
made the person is counted in determining how his State stands with 
respect to its quota. In the present labor market, the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington cannot attract enough applicants from States and 
Territories in arrears, many of which are at a distance from Wash- 
ington, to meet their apportionment quotas. 

nder these circumstances it appears that the - -edalmenaaaa serves 
very little purpose and creates avoidable paperwork. 


Members of Family 


The law provides that whenever there are already two or more 
members of a family serving under career or career-conditional ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, no other member of such family, 
except a veteran, shall be eligible for such appointment, for reinstate- 
ment, or for noncompetitive acquisition of competitive status. 

The members of family restriction is not serving a particularly 
valuable purpose and its elimination would remove an obstacle to 
effective recruiting for the competitive service. 

The original purpose of this provision was to guard against nepotism 
in the Federal service. While there may have been reason for concern 
over family influence in appointments under the spoils system, this 
has not been a problem since the establishment of the civil service 
merit system. e open competitive examination process itself assures 
that appointments are made on the basis of the ability of persons to 
do the work. The restriction has also been justified, on occasion, as 
a Bea ata eal measure. It is of doubtful value for this purpose 
as well. 

The Civil Service Commision recently made a study of the opera- 
tion of the “members of family rule.” It appeared that its primary 
effect isa harmful one. In a small but significant number of instances, 
it prevents the hiring of persons who are otherwise well qualified for 
Government work. ese persons are usually young people, many of 
whom are still minors, who have just completed or are still attending 
school and continue to live with their parents until they establish homes 
of their own. 

Most of these persons who are barred from appointment by the 
restriction seek employment in types of work in which the Govern- 
ment has shortages of well-trained personnel. Typically, they are 
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stenographers, typists, student trainees in scientific and engineering 
fields, and junior level professionals. They pass the open competitive 
examinations but cannot be appointed to jobs because 
two members of their immediate family household are already em- 
ployed in the competitive service. 
The restriction causes greater difficulties in areas where the Govern- 
ment is the predominant employer, either because of heavy concentra- 
tion of Government agencies, such as in Washingtion, D.C., or 
location of installations as isolated areas. Not only does the restriction 
bar qualified personnel from employment in shortage occupations, 
but it also cuts off the local employment opportunities for these young 


people, many of whom have been reared in a tradition of Government 
service, 

In summary, the members of family provision is unrealistic in to- 
day’s labor market and is an unnecessary limitation on appointments 
to the competitive service. Although the number of persons affected 
by this restriction is not great, it operates occasionally as an impedi- 
ment to effective Government recruiting. 


CHAPTER XI 


Problem Areas 


Introduction 


The Commission welcomes the opportunity to take up with the Sub- 
committee on Civil Service some of the major problems in recruiting, 
pe recjamiie and appointment. The Commission does not intend this 
section of the report to be construed as making any new recommenda- 
tions for legislation or for appropriations. When such matters are to 
be presented to the Congress, they will go through the usual channels 
and with the justifications appropriate for them. 

There is one really basic problem which confronts the Commission 
organization as it goes about its work in the area of examining and 
recruiting. It is the need for improving the attractiveness of the 
Federal competitive service. In addition to the basic problem in its 
several aspects there are always a number of current operational prob- 
lems under constant study in the Commission. 


Basic Problem 


Tue ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE SERVICE 


The attractiveness of the Federal competitive service is a matter 
of crucial importance at a time when the present supply of people is 
short for many jobs requiring apecial skills or training and when the 
long-range projection of specialized manpower resources is not opti- 
mistic. The respect the community in which a person lives has for 
the job he does is extremely important to everyone. Thus an em- 
ployer’s reputation plays a vital role in his ability to recruit and 
retain highly qualified people for the job he has to do. 

The program and mission of a few establishments of Government 


are glamorous enough to enable them to rise above the general prob-, 


lem; therefore, the shortages of well qualified applicants which plague 
other employers do not seem to be aque as serious tothem. The repu- 
tation of the public service generally, however, is not high enough so 


that it serves as a positive attraction to people. Any picture of civil, 


service examining procedures as a means of choosing a few of the 
best from clamoring hordes of officeseekers is as old fashioned as the 


rolltop desk and the frock-coated dispenser of patronage. Our whole. 


employment system must compete in attractiveness with those of pri- 
vate employers. 

There are a number of circumstances which hinder attainment of 
our objective. We must gain public understanding of the fact that a 
competitive system necessarily has procedural requirements which 
take time to observe. Some of the matters which cause difficulty may 
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be corrected or improved and others must be vigorously defended and 
explained. Neither the Congress nor the Commission has to apologize 
for public policy but both have to work to make it understood and 


he pay system. One of the circumstances referred to above is the 
inability to make timely changes in the pay scales of the Classification 
Act. Since lawmaking must necessarily be deliberative, and there- 
fore deliberate in pace, statutory pay plans are inherently inflexible 
and prevent quick adjustments in salary as need arises. ere Fed- 
eral pay scales lag behind those of competing employers, the Govern- 
ment fails to hire its fair share of qualified people, stands to lose 
some of its most able employees, and runs the risk of serious damage 
to governmental functions. In the future, when even greater compe- 
tition for available manpower is foreseen, the problems which accom- 
pany setting pay by statute will intensify. ere is every indication 
that the pay problem will be a major continuing one facing the Fed- 
eral Government in the years ahead. 

Other pay problems. The present pay system presents other prob- 
lems. The statutory pay scales of the Classification Act, particularly 
at the higher levels, ps not provide sufficient pay differences between 
rates of successive grades. e act provides insufficient authority for 
special pay increases on the basis of merit. The benefits of the in- 
centive awards program of recent years and of the above-minimum 
entrance salaries allowed in shortage occupations under section 803 of 
the Classification Act have given some relief. In addition, the pro- 
vision of the Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act of 1958, rmkking 
it possible to hire some highly qualified people at grade GS-7 rather 
than GS-5, has also provided a measure of relief. It must be remem- 
bered that earlier pay systems had serious problems with the matter 
of merit increases, but it does seem that more can be done to attract 
the best applicants by holding out a practical possibility of special 
merit increases in salary. 

Need for coordination of pay systems. There are many different 
pay plans in existence in the executive branch. The Commission does 
not propose that there be only one or that all plans be made alike. 
The major problem of the presently existing pay plans is the absence 
of a provision for central coordination to alleviate pay inequalities 
that may occur in a needlessly aggravated form. 

Obviously, these problems extend far beyond the authorities of the 
Civil Service Commission, and their solution will require considera- 
tion and action by both the legislative and executive branches. The 
Commission strongly endorses, therefore, the creation of a Joint Com- 
mission to study and recommend revision in Federal pay systems and 
practices so that a compensation policy may be established which will 

rovide equitable treatment for all, and which will contribute to the 
vernment’s ability to recruit and retain an adequate work force of 
qualified individuals. 

The controls of a public merit sg There are elements of com- 
plexity (and of inflexibility as well) inherent in any competitive sys- 
tem and in any system which must operate in the pabilic service. e 


procedures to insure competition must be prescribed in principl 
amplified by instruction, supervised with proper control devices, an 
enforced. Moreover, an employment system in any public service 
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jurisdiction has to be controlled in basic policies by the official acts of 
the legislature and the orders of the chief executive. These acts and 
orders express decisions reached after deliberation and debate. They 
are always subject to revision, but the process of reconsideration takes 
time in every step from the restudying of the situation to the execution 
of a new policy. Furthermore, it is proper to 8. pts that a public 
employment system reflect the ideals of justice and the social values 
of the people. The civil service system does this in many ways. It is 
futile, therefore, to expect that a public employment system ever could, 
or should, achieve a parity in flexibility and simplicity with those of 
private organizations. 

The public policy that a competitive system is in the public interest 
and, therefore, worth the trouble, is firmly settled. The extent to 
which specific legislative and executive directives have been laid down 
is shown in exhibit 1 accompanying this be No general action 
is proposed with respect to this material, although this report does 
include comment on particular items. These numerous instructions 
are set out so that their extent may be appreciated and their purposes 
understood. A very few items may be outdated and ineffective and 
one or two may overreach themselves in trying to achieve a generally 
good objective. There is a great need to give the younger citizens an 
understanding of the reasons for the personnel policies of their Gov- 
ernment and of the reasons why they should seriously consider work- 
ing for it. The problem is to persuade people who are looking for 
challenging work and leadership opportunities that these controls do 
not cause government employment to offer drab and pedestrian careers. 


REstRICTED Scope OF THE COMPETITIVE SERVICE 


The inflexibility and complexity which have grown around the 
competitive service have prevented it from serving a number of legiti- 
mate personnel needs of the Government. Other employment systems 
have had to be created to serve other needs. 

The existence of employment systems in the Federal civilian service 
other than the civil service system implies some criticism of that sys- 
tem, and the regulations, policies, and practices established under it. 
What is wrong with it that has required the establishment of these 
other systems? Why do agencies with the same employment goals as 
the civil service—of attracting competent applicants, ranking them in 
order of merit, and selecting the best—seek to establish separate sys- 
tems, and why does the Congress occasionally find it in the public 
interest to permit them to do so as it has done in the case of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration ? 

The answer issimple. Agencies believe that the competitive service 
has been hemmed in by too many restrictions and that the excepted 
service offers them greater opportunity to do a good job in relation 
to their own needs. 

This is not to propose that anything be done to put other systems 
into the civil service. The concern is only with the future—that the 
system will prove adaptable enough to serve new agencies and pro- 
grams without the need for further exceptions. When legislation is 
proposed for any new personnel system or additional exceptions, it is 
suggested that consideration be given first to suiherising the steps 
necessary for the competitive service to meet the new needs. 
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Gaps THe Comeerrrrive Service 

The attractiveness of the competitive service could be enhanced in 
an important way if some small but very serious gaps in it were to be 
closed. The existence of these gaps in the midst of merit system 
coverage below the clearly D erwerigy policy level adds to the diffulty 
of public understanding of where the firm boundaries begin. Close 
association of merit and patronage jobs creates an unfavorable impres- 
sion. The matter is particularly important when the jobs involved are 
close to the people as is true in the case of first, second, and third class 
peng cere ips. Many are in small communities where the people 

ave few, if any, contacts with other Federal officials. These jobs form 
the whole picture of the Government service for many individuals, 

An unusual factor in the postmaster situation is that Senate con- 
firmation of appointments 1s required by law for these positions 
which have been in the competitive civil service since 1938. This 
requirement results in a hybrid system of selection which does not 
permit the most effective operation of either the political patronage 
or the true merit system. It introduces the element of political con- 
siderations into the filling of jobs in the competitive service. 


ImprovING THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF CiviL SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 


The solution of the basic problem of enhancing the attractiveness 
of the Federal Government as an employer cannot be achieved over- 
night by waving a legislative or administrative wand. Reputations 
may be quickly and easily destroyed, but they must be slowly and 
painstakingly built. Concerted action is required of the executive 
and legislative branches to obtain a major change in public attitude 
tomate the public service generally and the career service in par- 
ticular. 

Much of the job rests with the Civil Service Commission and the 
other Federal agencies. All agencies have made progress in this 
direction. Recruitment publicity frequently stresses the importance 
to the nation of a job in the Federal career service. The Commission 
itself has taken the occasion of the 75th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the civil service system to foster greater knowledge of jobs, 
of the opportunities for public service, and of career rewards. One 
special contribution to this program of building public knowledge 
has been a pamphlet of teaching units on the merit system for the use 
of high school teachers. 

It is gratifying to observe that in recent years there has been a 
marked decline in careless and harmful references to the public serv- 
ice generally. Criticism has been more specific and to the point of 

roblems or weaknesses and thus helpful or answerable. There has 
n less turning of clever phrases at the expense of the whole public 
service. Businessmen who have come into Government have spoken 
of —- high regard for the capacity, loyalty, and ability of Federal 
employees. 

e continued assistance of Members of Con in building a 
broader base of public understanding of the Federal service is ur- 
gently needed. Widespread knowledge of the true characteristics 
of this service will result in improvement of public attitudes. 

The role of the most prominent and respected members of the 
Government in this undertaking is a vital one. Their statements are 
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of crucial importance in developing a positive public attitude toward 
the Federal career service, 


Operational Problems Under Study 


So far we have discussed the basic problem of the need for im- 
proved attractiveness for the service. A second principal cluster 
of problems concerns what may be called operations problems. They 
change from time to time. Such problems are always under study 
in the Commission, and every effort is bent to solve them within 
available resources. These problems are not mentioned with any 
view toward suggesting assistance from the Congress to their solu- 
tion, but simply to inform the subcommittee on some matters of opera- 
tional concern to which attention is being devoted. 


EXAMINING FoR “ONE-OF-A-KIND” JOBS 


In some Federal agencies there are numbers of middle and higher 
grade jobs at scattered locations that present a serious examining 
problem. Vacancies occur rarely, and when they do, there is usually 
no appropriate register available for promptly filling the job. Real 
Estate Officer in the field service of the Post Office ee at pro- 
vides just one illustration of the jobs under discussion. 

If these jobs cannot be filled from registers, temporary appoint- 
ments are authorized pending the establishment of a register. These 
appointments, carrying no status or civil service retirement rights, 
are not attractive, and this fact, in turn, adds to the recruitment 
difficulty. Moreover, there have been cases where highly satisfacto 
employees with substantial lengths of service but no tenure in suc 
positions have been displaced by career employees with much less 
service. This is not commonplace, but it is reported to be a serious 
problem when it does occur, particularly with respect to these one- 
of-a-kind jobs. It also involves substantial injustice to faithful and 
competent employees when the fault lies with the examing and ap- 
pointment system. 

Currently a study is being made to see if a way can be devised 
to hold examinations conveniently and inexpensively in a manner 
consistent with the essentials of an open merit-system competition in 
such circumstances. 


Post Orrice Service 

Original appointments of thousands of new employees to various 
substitute positions in the Postal Field Service are made on a “tem- 
porary” or “indefinite” basis when lists of eligibles are inadequate 
or inappropriate for filling the particular type of vacancy available. 
Very many of these appointments eventually lead to long-service 
careers. Public Law 836 of the 84th Congress made provision for ac- 
cording competive status to some regular substitutes after substantial 
service. This was of value to many individuals but was not a perma- 
nent solution to even part of the problem of giving the benefits of a 
career-type appointment to people who should have them. It served 
merely to start the clock running again on a new period of regenera- 
tion of the problem. 

A current undertaking of the Commission’s staff is to draft sugges- 
tions for further discussion with all interested parties which may aa 
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to permanent improvements. Meanwhile, the Civil Service Boards of 
Examiners recently set up for the Postal Field Service seem to be 
meeting with success in establishing adequate lists of eligibles which 
will alleviate part of this particular problem in many localities. The 
establishment of these boards provides one illustration of how the 
Post Office Department has been working cooperatively with the Civil 
Service Commission to find administrative solutions to some of the 
long-standing problems. The success of these boards will result in 
general cs egrocaer in the recruiting and staffing activities beyond 
the one problem mentioned here. 


CoorpinaTION oF RecRUITMENT 

The Commission has the responsibility for coordinating the recruit- 
ment activities of agencies on college campuses. This is done under its 
authority in the Civil Service Act to direct recruiting and examining. 
The need for such coordination in these times of many personnel 
shortages is apparent. Recruitment for specific vacancies is known 
to be most effective, but the colleges could not accommodate all the 
visitors that a complete program of this type would entail. The prob- 
lem of whether to present a large organization as a single employer 
or as a group of small ones is one which troubles large private com- 
panies as well as Government. Care must be taken not to abuse the 
recruiting privilege by too many visits. Each agency that needs to 
recruit must be given a reasonable opportunity to get a fair share of 
the available time. As guests on the campuses, the visitors must take 
into account academic schedules as well as agencies’ interest in conven- 
ient rime | of trips over a circuit to many institutions. Allocation 
of the preferred times believed to be most effective is another phase of 
os ence All of these related problems are now under study by 


mmission’s recruitment officers. 
ANTICIPATING THE NEED ror REGISTERS 


pesca 5 A determine agency recruitment needs as far in advance 
as would be advantageous represents a continuing problem in the con- 
duct of the Examining resources could be used 
more effectively and better service might be provided to the agencies 
if there were means by which information about agency hiring needs 
could be provided on a continuing basis. 

Agency recruitment needs fluctuate significantly from period to 
period. Budget changes from year to year and changes in programs 
and functions are some of the factors making for uncertainty as to 
the actual rosie capabilities of Federal agencies. This has been a 
continuing problem and one on which work is continually going on 
with the agencies. 

The Commission has underway a study to determine the long-ran 
needs of the Federal agencies for engineers and scientists. pe hs 
will provide a basis for planning in advance to meet the recruitment 
needs. More studies of this kind are desirable. The adoption of 
career staffing — by agencies whereby they would plan on a bal- 
anced intake of new employees each year is another step that would 
help make the requirements for eligible lists more predictable. 


CHAPTER XII 


Common Misunderstandings 


The Commission has been deeply concerned over the occasional un- 
favorable criticism directed at the Federal competitive system as 
a whole. While the value of constructive criticism is appreciated, 
too often what comes to its attention takes the form of blanket condem- 
nations of policies or epexsigons and is too vague to serve any con- 
structive purpose. Rather frequently the dissatisfaction expressed 
stems from some misunderstanding of the nature of Federal employ- 
ment, the workings of the merit system, or the role of the Commission 
in Federal employment. 

The Commission feels that indiscriminate, uninformed, and plainly 
incorrect criticism is a serious matter because it tends to undermine 
public confidence. Therefore every opportunity to explain its respon- 
sibilities and operations to the interested public is welcomed as a 
chance to sweep away many of the popular misconceptions which 
over the years have come to be regarded as “facts.” 

The subcommittee is podemere aware of many of these popular 
mnnoneenaens concerning Federal employment. For example, such 
obvious fictions as the belief that imcompetent Federal employees 
cannot be fired, or that all Federal jobs are sinecures, are still being 
represented as “facts” in some quarters. For the purpose of this re- 
port, however, the discussion will be limited to some of the deeper 
misconceptions about the merit system and the Commission’s role in 
Federal personnel administration which call for something more than 
a “that-is-just-not-so” response. 


Sources of Misunderstanding 


EqQuaLiry or OprorTUNITY 


_ One of the objectives of the Federal merit system is to provide 
interested citizens with an opportunity to be considered for Federal 
employment on the basis of merit and fitness. Some individuals have 
construed this objective to mean that as citizens they have a right to 
a Government job. This, of course, is not true. Federal employment 
is a privilege, not a right. One of the Commission’s objectives is to see 
to it that only those citizens are hired who have demonstrated that 
they are qualified for Federal employment on the basis of merit and 
fitness. 
Passtne a Civiz Service ExaMINATION 

A very common misconception is that once a person passes a civil 
service examination he is entitled to a job. Although it is true that 
in order to be hired for most jobs an rbd) ah must first pass an appro- 
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gee civil service examination this does not insure him of a position. 
n those instances where the number of people who take and pass a 
civil service examination exceeds the number of vacancies to be filled, 
the chances that an eligible will actually get a job depend on the num- 
ber of vacancies and his standing on the register. In order to get the 
best qualified people on eligible lists, we encourage rather than dis- 
courage all interested citizens to compete for Federal jobs. 


Tue Commission’s Rote In THE Process 


A basic misunderstanding of the Commission’s role in the employ- 
ment process leads to a variety of inquiries and correspondence. It is 
easy to appreciate why misunderstandings arise since people are inter- 
ested in getting a job rather than in studying the employment process. 

The Commtioesion is not an employment agency. It does not exist 
to find jobs for people. It exists to find people for the jobs the Govern- 
ment has to fill. The distinction may seem subtle, but it is very im- 
portant in determining the policies and programs of the Commission 
as well as determining the financial resources which the Commission 
should seek and the Congress provide. The Commission’s primary 
Phe. repo is to service Government agencies. Only secondarily 
and in the general sense applicable to all arms of Government, is the 
Commission engaged in a public service function. Far greater 
resources would be required if the Commission’s role were to be 
reversed and emphasis placed on helping individuals find a job which 
they would like and which would best fit their qualifications. 

ne of the fairly common consequences of this basic misunderstand- 
ing which appears in correspondence is the mistaken belief that the 
Civil Service Commission makes the appointments to the jobs filled 
from its lists of eligibles. As the committee members well under- 
stand, every agency of the Government makes its own appointments. 
There are correspondents, however, who remain aggrieved and re- 
luctant to believe that the Commission cannot do more to require use 
of particular registers. 

second common error stemming from a misunderstanding of the 
Commission’s role is that the Commission should be able to tell inter- 
ested applicants what. vacancies exist throughout the Federal service 
at, any specific time. The Commission has no way of knowing this 
since hiring operations must, of necessity, be on a decentralized basis. 
The establishment of a governmentwide vacancy list would be ex- 
tremely costly and could never truly achieve its purpose. By the time 
from the Somer could be and lists 
published, the lists would be out of date. 


Agency AuTtHoriry To From Amone Tue Brest QuaLirieD 


Vi — related to the previous matter are the difficulties arising 
out of misunderstanding of the significance of various phases of the 
steps to final selection and appointment. The Commission’s certifica- 
tion of the names of eligibles to an appointing official is no guarantee of 
selection. For a person to be at the top of a list of eligibles certified for 
consideration for a vacant job does not necessarily mean that such a 
person will be selected, An appointing officer may leave a vacancy 
unfilled. He may fill it by reinstating a person who has previous] 

acquired status in the competitive service. He may fill it in thosten 
ance with the Merit Promotion Program with some qualified person 
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already in his agency. He may arrange the transfer of any qualified 
person already in the service. Subject to veterans’ preference, an 
appointing officer may select any one of the first three people listed for 
him on the certificate. Usually his discretion is cuded y his judg- 
ment of the special qualifications of each applicant as he sees them in 
relation to the vacancy at hand. Final selection, however, may be 
affected by any of a number of valid considerations. 

A related misunderstanding has to do with the “inquiry as to avail- 
ability.” This is simply a form designed to determine which of the 
eligibles on the register are available for employment. Often, how- 
ever, applicants regard this “inquiry” as a job offer. If no further 
word is received from the agency concerning their application, a few 
applicants believe they have been denied a job without cause. 


QvUALIFICATION STANDARDS 
Every examination announcement specifies the qualifications re- 
quired for positions covered by the examination. These qualification 
standards are expressed in terms of the minimum experience and 
training to be required for the job. There is a tendency, however, for 
some applicants to consider these standards as specifying desirable 
rather than ménimum qualifications. As a result, a large number of 
applications are rated ineligible because the applicant did not meet 
the minimum qualification requirement. Aside from the heavy work- 
load which results from having to examine each of these applications, 
the Commission is sometimes accused of setting unrealistic standards 
in order to discourage citizens from applying. There appears to be 
a lack of recognition on the part of many citizens of the specialized 
and complex nature of many Government positions. Too many peo- 
= are still laboring under the misapprehension that “anybody can 
o a Government job” and that qualification requirements are some- 
thing which should not be taken too seriously. 


Boarps or EXAMINERS 


Occasionally statements are made which suggest that the Commis- 
sion has given up authority to boards of examiners in agencies that 
it should have retained among its own responsibilities. The core of 
the misunderstanding here is found in the name commonly used— 
“agency boards.” The Commission staff itself uses it in the ordinary 
shorthand of day-to-day conversation that builds up the technical 
vocabulary of any specialized line of work. (This short name is also 
used in H.R. 139 of the 85th Cong. authorizing the present study.) 
Actually the name is not literally correct. They are not agency 
boards. They are “Boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners,” mean- 
ing that they are boards of the Civil Service Commission and part 
of its organization. This relationship is explained in detail elsewhere 
in the report. Thus delegations to these boards are not grants which 
go out beyond Commission control, but are part of the normal pat- 
tern of delegation of any large —e or private organization. Some 
matters are reserved to the head of the organization, others are dele- 

ted to various levels and no further, and other authorities go to the 

ast isolated representative who acts in the name of the organization. 
Board members are Commission agents. The authority they exer- 
cise flows to them through the Commission’s organization and not 
from the agency which pays them. Their actions and decisions are 
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those of the Civil Service Commission. Boards were provided for in 
the Civil Service Act and have been an important part of the Com- 
mission’s organization since 1883. 


Tue Nature or A Crvm Service Examination 


A substantial number of people, including Federal employees, ap- 
pear to believe that if they have not taken an examination which in- 
cluded a written test, they have not participated in a competitive civil 
service examination. They think, therefore, that an original appoint- 
ment without a written examination cannot lead to competitive status. 
A similar misconception extends to noncompetitive examinations in 
that employees feel that to be true examinations, they must include 
a written test. 

A written test is not an essential part of a civil service open compe- 
titive examination. An ennhelannden open competitive examination 
is as “competitive” as an assembled one. Competitive procedures 
apply because each applicant competes with all other applicants to de- 
termine the extent that he and the other applicants meet and exceed 
the minimum experience and training requirements. Noncompeti- 
tive examinations with or without a written test are real examina- 
tions against real standards and they can be failed. It is quite pos- 
sible for written tests to be given to a group cs on a noncom- 
petitive basis, in which case they are “assembled” tests. In such ex- 
aminations, — pass or fail, but are not ranked according to score. 

In internal instructional and regulatory material a distinction is 
made between a test and an examination. The name “test” is limited 
to a written test or performance test (as a “general test,” the “typing 
test” or “Driver’s Road Test”). The “examination” is the whole 
process which may or may not include a test or a battery or group of 
tests. It is too much to expect the public to adopt the arbitrary dis- 
tinction made for the sake of clear cut references in staff instructions. 
Even though “test” and “examination” may be popularly and cor- 
rectly interchangeably, it seems reasonable to hope that even- 
tually people will become convinced that a civil service examination 
need not be written out any more than the results of a physical ex- 
amination have to be reduced to a written report. 


Berween Service Act anp CuassiFIcaTion Act 


There appears to be considerable confusion between the a 
of the competitive civil service and that of the Classification Act. The 
pay for positions in the competitive service is determined under a 
number of different systems including the Classification Act, the Pos- 
tal Field Service Compensation Act, and various local prevailing rate 
systems. Positions in the excepted service may have their pay deter- 
mined under the Classification Act. Thus, the coverage of the com- 
petitive service and that of the Classification Act overlap but are by 
no means identical. 

An additional source of confusion arises from the fact that the com- 
petitive service was formerly called the classified service. The latter 
term had nothing to do with the Classification Act, but referred to 
those ow which were placed or classified under the competitive sys- 
tem. The Civil Service Rules now refer to those positions under the 
pee Service Act as the competitive service in order to avoid this 
confusion. 


Questions Proposed by the Subcommittee on Civil Service, House 
of Representatives, for Study of the Civil Service Merit 
System 

Summary ANSWERS 


1. What are the essential objectives and characteristics of the merit 
system as the Commission’sees its responsibilities under applicable 
laws and Ewecutive orders? 

In the Commission’s view, the Federal merit system for the 
competitive service has three basic objectives: 

1. To recruit a competent work force by securing the best 

ualified available personnel for Federal positions; 

2. To secure a stable body of employees who will carry out the 
olicies established by officials responsible for policy 
ormulation ; 

3. To provide every interested citizen an equal opportunity 
to be considered for Federal employment without discrim- 
ination on any improper grounds. 

The key characteristic of the Federal merit system is the “open 
competitive examination” which assures every citizen interested 
= ederal employment fair consideration based on merit and 

tness. 

A second characteristic is that it is a career system. It is 
designed not only to attract a competent work force but also 
to encourage able employees to make Federal employment their 
lifetime work. 

For further information, see pages 1 and 2 and exhibit 1. 

2. What is the “excepted service”? 

The term “excepted service” refers to civilian positions in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government which are spe- 
cifically “excepted” (excluded) from the competitive civil serv- 
ice. Positions may be so excepted by statute, by Executive order 
or by the Commission when it determines that it is impractical 
to examine for certain positions or that the positions are policy 
determining or confidential in nature. 

Fourteen percent of all Federal employees in the executive 
branch are in the excepted service. 

There are 319,759 employees in the excepted service. Of these, 
132,232 are in positions excepted by law, 79,173 aliens overseas 
are presently in positions excepted by Executive order, and 
108,354 are in positions excepted by action of the Commission. 

For further information, see pages 8-11 and exhibit 3. 

3. What are Public Law 313 type positions? What are the standards 
and selection procedures? How many are there? In what agencies 
and bureaus are they located? 

By Public Law 313, the 80th Congress established a limited 
number of high level professional and scientific positions with 
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a special pay range. Other similar laws have been enacted sub- 
sequently. All the positions so established are commonly called 
“Public Law 313 type positions.” The pay for most of them 
ranges from $12,500 to $19,000 per year. 

e ceo are in the competitive service, but they may 
be filled without competitive examination. The agency ao 
people to the positions in accordance with the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act and subject to prior approval of each candidate by the 
Civil Service Commission. A qualifications inquiry is made of 
every individual proposed for appointment. The minimum 
standards used as a guide in determining eligibility of candidates 
for these positions call for four years of high quality general 
experience and three years of specialized experience which de- 
monstrate the abilities needed for the particular jobs. In deter- 
mining eligibility for the various salary levels, weight is given 
to the amount and quality of the general and specialized expe- 
rience, educational background in the specialized field, reputa- 
tion or standing in it, and contributions to it as evidenced by 
publications, patents, and other indicia of professional success. 

A total of 502 such positions have been authorized and 339 
appointments to them had been made by the cutoff date for this 
report. However, 242 of the positions have been authorized 
only since June 1958. 

@ positions exist in six departments and agencies; 71 per- 
cent are in the Department of Defense, and 18 percent in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

: or further information, see pages 4-6. 
4, What is the Commission situation with respect to attorneys? Is 
the Commission actually barred from examining for all att 


positions? How does it decide what positions are att posi- 
tions? Does the Commission have any control over the selection 
of attorneys? 


Prior to 1941, most attorney positions in the Federal service 

- were excepted from the competitive service either by statutory 

exclusion or by Commission action. Only a few agencies made 
attorney appointments under the civil service system. ‘ 

In 1941 the President, by Executive order, brought all at- 
torney positions into the competitive service and established a 
Board of Legal Examiners in the Civil Service Commission to 
examine for them. Since 1943 the Con has placed a rider 
on the Commission’s appropriations bill which prohibits use of 
the appropriation to examine for attorney positions. There- 
fore in 1947 the Commission placed attorney positions in sched- 
ule A, where they remain. ‘ 

In 1955 the Congress made one exception to this prohibition 
and directed the Commission to examine for attorney positions 
in the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The Commission defines “attorney” positions as “those pro- 
fessional legal positions the duties of which require admission 
to the bar.” 

The Commission’s control over attorney positions is the same 


as its control over any other excepted positions. The agency 
heads have considerable freedom in these appointments, sub- 
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ject to the requirements of the Veterans’ Preference Act, and 
the Commission’s approval of qualifications of appointees to 
grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18. 

For further information, see pages 10 and 11. 

5. What is the situation with respect to Hearing Ewaminers? Are 
they attorneys? How are they selected? 1s the examination com- 
petitive or noncompetitive? hat are the qualifications and rat- 
ing standards? What grades are the jobs? 

The Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 established the 
position of Hearing Examiner. In general, Hearing Examin- 
ers preside at formal hearings required by statute. They are 
usually found in regulatory bodies such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

All Hearing Examiners are in the competitive civil service. 
Their appointment, classification, promotion, and removal] must 
be approved by the Civil Service Commission. They do not 
have to be, but usually are, attorneys. They are selected by the 
agency through a competitive examination based on an evalua- 
tion of ee and training. The examination announce- 
ment for Hearing Examiners has been held open continuously 
since 1946 and an application will be accepted at any time. 
Most of the positions are in grades GS-13, GS-14, and GS-15. 

For further information, see pages 6-8 and exhibit 2, Ex- 
amining Circular No. 17. 

6. What are noncompetitive examinations? Give examples, List the 
types of situations when they are held for original entry into the 
career service. How are people brought into the career service 
other than by competitive examinations? 

A noncompetitive examination is a means of determining 
whether a person is qualified for a particular position in circum- 
stances where his re/ative qualifications are not a factor. Such 
an examination may require the person to pass a formal written 
test, or it may involve only a rating of his training and experi- 
ence qualifications. In order to qualify the person must meet 
minimum standards. 

There are only a few situations in which original appoint- 
ments to the competitive service can be made through non- 
competitive, rather than competitive, examination. One (the 
most common so far as number of people affected is concerned) 
is to permit incumbent employees to qualify noncompetitively 
for appointment in the competitive service on those infrequent 
occasions when the service is extended by statute or administra- 
tive action. Another is the “rare bird” situation when persons 
qualified for a particular position are so hard to find that it 
would not be worthwhile to undertake the expense of an open 
competitive examination. 

For further information, see pages 54-56. 

7. What are unassembled examinations? Euplain the difference 
between these and assembled examinations. Why and when would 
each type be considered appropriate? For what type of jobs 
would each be held? What are the number of each type of exam- 
ination and about how many people each year are appointed as a 
result of these types of ewamanations? 
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The unassembled examination is.a method of measuring the 
ability of applicants to do a specific job without wont written 
or performance tests, This type of examination is based on 
an evaluation of training and experience. 

An assembled examination is one in which the competitors 
are assembled in a group at an examination point to take a writ- 
ten or performance test. They are used when: 

(a) it is appropriate and practicable to use a written or 

performance test to measure an applicant’s abilities, and 

(6) alarge number of applicants is expected. 

Thus, assembled examinations are used most frequently for 
beginning-level clerical, professional, and managerial jobs. 

nassembled examinations are used when : 
e no appropriate assembled tests have been developed, or 
6) the number of applicants is so small as to make the de- 
velopment or use of tests too expensive. 

Thus, unassembled examinations are used most frequently in 
examining for relatively high level positions (GS-9 through 
GS-15) and journeyman craft jobs. 

In fiscal year 1958: 

4,545 assembled examinations were announced, and about 
119,200 people were hired through them ; 

2,510 unassembled examinations were announced, and 
about 87 ,200 people were hired through them. 

For further ataametion: see pages 27-29 and 70. 


8. What is the Federal service entrance examination? Where and 


how is it held? What type of positions are filled from it? What 
is your evaluation of it to date? 


This single examination was first announced by the Com- 
mission in 1955 to enable Federal departments he 9 agencies to 
fill a wide variety of entrance or trainee jobs. The examina- 
tion is open to all who have or are about to receive a bachelor’s 
degree in any field of study or who have had appropriate equiva- 
lent experience. Two registers result from this examination: 
the general register and the management intern register. 

All candidates are required to take a written general abili- 
ties test and to write a short report. This takes about 4 hours. 
Candidates for management intern positions take an additional 
written test which requires about 214 hours. They may choose 
yeh ieang a test on administrative problems or a test on public 
affairs. 

Written tests for the general register will be given once a 
month during the first 5 months of 1959 at more than 1,000 
examination points. 

The general register resulting from this examination covers 
most entrance-level professional, administrative, investigative, 
and technical positions at GS-5, GS-6, and GS-7. One of the 
primary purposes of the examination is to bring into the Fed- 
eral service able employees who will furnish the reservoir 
from which middle and top management executives of the 
future will be drawn. 

A review of the program indicates that it is an peo shaggera 
over previous examining techniques and that it is achieving its 
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main objective. 15,000 appointments in more than 200 occupa- 
tions indicate a high degree of success to date. Continuin 
evaluation of the program will lead to modifications as needed. 

For further information, see pages 43-47, and exhibit 6, 
Departmental Circular 808k; pe exhibit 7, FSEE Appoint- 
ment Activity. 

9. What does the Commission do to insure that the principles of 
the merit system of employment are not circumwented ? 
What does it do to build individual and public confidence in the 
integrity of the civil service? How are violations and errors han- 
dled if any are discovered? 

o insure that the principles of the competitive merit system 
are not tented certain essential policies and procedures 
are set forth through: 

Regulations and instructions on personnel actions. 

Qualification and classification standards. 

Instructions for conducting examinations. 

Confidence in the integrity of the civil service is built through 
high standards and close inspection of personnel actions for 
conformance with merit principles. The Commission regularly 
inspects the operation of its own offices and boards and agency 
personnel programs. These inspections include: 

Checking out any complaints about alleged irregularities. 

A detailed examination of actions taken under delegated 

authority. 

Another means of insuring compliance with policies and regu- 
lations is the operation of an appeals system through which re- 
dress may be obtained. 

When necessary, the Commission requires corrective action 
which may range from steps to prevent recurrence of the 
problem to reversal of the action. Commission inspections dis- 
close few serious violations of merit standards and therefore in- 
dicate that the advisory and review operations are effective. 

For further information, see pages 16-19. 

10. Explain the ways applicants are evaluated in the various types 
of examinations an What elements go to make up the examina- 
tion grades in each type? Include explanations of the place of 
interviews, personal references, and any other special procedures 
in the examining process. 

Competitive examinations are designed to measure the rela- 
tive qualifications of applicants to determine who are best quali- 
fied. The examination may consist of one or more of the follow- 
ing devices: 

ritten tests—to measure knowledge and aptitude. 

Performance tests—to measure ability by requiring perform- 

ance of a job task. 

Experience and training ratings—to reflect knowledge and 

ill as revealed in backgrounds of experience and train- 


ing. 

Emplo ent and qualifications investigations—to verify and 
develop background information. - 
Qualifications questionnaires—to corroborate claimed quali- 
fications by inquiry to personal references and former em- 
ployers. 
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Interviews—to give evidence of personal characteristics. 

Rigen examinations—to assess physical abilities to do the 

ob. 

The method or combination of methods to be used in any one 
examination depends on a variety of factors including: 

An analysis of the positions to be filled. 

The availability of appropriate tests. 

The ampere number of applicants. 

An applicant’s grade in an examination expresses a judgment 
of the ee to which he possesses those elements of SL evledae, 
skill, and personal characteristics which it has been possible to 
assess and which are needed to perform the work. 

For further information, see pages 26-31. 


11. What happens to an applicant’s papers between the time heis rated 


eligible and the time he received a job appointment from a list of 
eligibles? How does he come to be on the list for a particular 
job? Explain the position and use of the Separated Career E'm- 
ployee register in this relationship. 

The names of applicants who are rated eligible on a particular 
examination are placed on a list of eligibles according to their 
numerical rating and in accordance with applicable laws. 

When an agency wishes to fill a vacancy from an open com- 
petitive examination, a certificate is requested from the appro- 
priate Commission office or boards of examiners. When there 
is a register of eligibles available, the papers of the highest 
ranking eligibles are certified to the appointing officials. Under 
certain conditions, the appointing officer may ask for eligibles 
having special skills or experience because of the specialized na- 
ture of the jobs to be filled. If the request is reasonable and 
paacines a special list of eligibles is developed consisting entire- 
y of those who have the required specialized experience. 

The appointing officer then makes his selection from among 
the top three eligibles on this list, provided that he does not pass 
over a veteran to select a nonveteran without prior approval 
of the Commission. 

A career or career-conditional employee separated by reduc- 
tion in force may under certain circumstances have his name 
entered on a list of eligibles. Separated career employees are 
entitled to be referred to vacancies ahead of all other persons on 
an eligible list except compensably disabled veteran eligibles 
who are entitled by law to be at the top of the register. 

For further information, see pages 32-37. 


12. What has been the Commission’s experience on the availability of 


oem on its lists of eligibles? What is its experience on the 

epletion of these lists? When is it determined to hold new ex- 

aminations? When are people creme from lists of eligibles? 

The Commission has found that the of 
owin 


is likely to be affected by one or more of the fol actors: 


Other employment opportunities at time of job offer; 
Location of the job; 
Personal considerations, such as sickness in the family; 
Working conditions such as hours of work, opportunities 
for advancement, etc. 
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When a list of eligibles is more than a year old, the above 
factors have a more noticeable impact on availability than in 
the case of a newer register. No statistics on the useful life of 

isters are kept because the reasons for depletion are highly 
individual and are related to special circumstances of time, 
place, need, and nature of the particular examination. Durin 
recent years, about 75 percent of the examinations seaabied 
by the Commission have carried no closing dates; this permits 
applications to be received continuously. 
1en a register becomes depleted, through usage, to a point 
where there are not enough names remaining on the list, con- 
sideration is given to issuing a new examination announcement. 
If the Commission determines that a considerable demand exists, 
or is expected, for jobs of the kind covered by a depleted register, 
and if funds and staff resources are available, then a new exam- 
ination is announced. Names are dropped from lists of eli- 
gibles when the people concerned— 
are appointed to a job from the list; request that their names 
be removed ; or fail to reply to an inquiry of availability. 
For further information, see pages 37-39. 

13. How does the Commission try to get the best qualified people to 
apply for its examinations? How does it try to see to it that the 
best of these are at the top of its lists of eligibles? 

o get well-qualified persons to apply for its examinations, 
the Commission informs the general public and potential re- 
cruits about career opportunities in the Federal service. This 
is done by means of — 

(a) institutional publicity about the Government as an em- 
ployer in speeches, conferences with public groups, visits 
to professional societies, appearances on “public interest” 
TV or radio programs, and encouragement of agency 
officials to engage in all such activities. 

(5) literature sent to high schools, colleges, and professional 
organizations describing general or specific job oppor- 
tunities. 

(c) paid advertising in professional publications and news- 
papers for certain positions which are in severe shortage 
categories and authorization of such advertising by 
agencies. 

For further information, see pages 20-25. 

To insure that the best qualified applicants are at the top of 

its lists of eligibles, the Commission— 

pe orn appropriate qualification and examination stand- 

ar 

uses and encourages vigorous recruitment to draw applica- 

tions from the most promising people. 

continues to evaluate and improve its examining methods. 

uses in each examination the best techniques that its resources 

rmit. 
the security of its test. material. 
ollows up to see that the planned results have been achieved. 

experiments with new and revised methods of evaluating 

applicants. 
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obtains agency appraisal of the quality of persons appointed. 
For further information, see pages 26-30. 

14. Explain the Commission’s program of decentralization of exam- 
ining activities to agency boards of civil service examiners. How 
does the Commission supervise training of examiners? How does 
it satisfy a that boards are actually following merit system 
procedures? Under what conditions are eligible ratings trans- 
ferred from one board to another? 

The size of the Federal work has made necessary a wide dele- 
gation of personnel management activities. Commission ex- 
perience in World War II showed that decentralization of cer- 
tain activities under clear and adequate standards could be 
highly effective. 

Desuntreliastion of the examining activity is from the central 
office of the Commission—where many nationwide examinations 
remain centralized—to the 11 regional offices and about 850 
boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners. These boards are 
payee? located in the agency departmental and field estab- 

ishments they have been set up to serve, but they are instru- 
mentalities of the Commission organization, and as such, 
responsible to the Commission. Agencies nominate staff mem- 
bers to serve on these boards. The Commission reviews their 
ualifications, appoints them, trains them, and supervises them. 
era assign the facilities necessary for board operations. 
raining is carried on by periodic classroom instruction and 
conferences of board chairmen and board executive secretaries 
as well as by issuance of detailed written instructions on every 
phase of activity. 

The Commission supervises the boards by regular visits of 
examining representatives or board advisers who discuss cur- 
rent problems with them and often participate briefly in their 
work by way of demonstration. Every aspect of each board’s , 
role is audited annually. 

The board program has been highly successful in helping the 
Commission meet agency needs. This method of operation has 
given the Commission the benefit of the enthusiasm and know]l- 
edge of specialists close to the recruiting and examining prob- 
lems that must be met. Boards are in every sense agencies of 
the Commission rather than instrumentalities of the agencies 
where they are located. 

The Commission follows a liberal policy of permitting the 
free transfer of eligibility from one board of examiners to an- 
other. Few restrictions are applied. An eligible may request 
that his rating be transferred to any Board which has a register 
eno for the kind of position for which he has been found 

ualified. 
For further information, see pages 12-19 anr 69, and exhibit 
5; “Boards of U.S. Civil Service Examiners: The Backbone of 
the Federal Merit System.” 

15. Are there obsolete provisions of laws bearing on civil service 
matters? Isapportionment of value? Is the restriction on mem- 
bers of the family of value? 

Generally the laws seem abreast of public policy, but with re- 
spect to the two matters specifically mentioned in the question 
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the changing circumstances of the Government service seem to qi 
have greatly reduced their ability to make an important con- 
tribution to the effectiveness of the civil service merit system. 
They add to the procedural workload and are either relatively a 
aera of benefit or a minor annoyance. q 
he apportionment requirement is contained in the Civil Serv- i 
ice Act of 1883. It provides that “as nearly as the conditions of / 
ood administration will warrant,” appointments to Federal 
jobs in Washington, D.C., shall be distributed among residents . 
of the States and Territories in a ratio based upon population. ! 

This requirement serves very little purpose and creates avoid- 
able paperwork. It ap lies to only about 2.5 percent of all Fed- 
eral appointments. if veterans are exempt by statute from the 
athe oo of the apportionment requirement. Because of the 

exibility of the provision and its limited coverage, it presents 
no serious administrative problem. 

The Civil Service Act also provides that whenever there are 
already two or more members of the same family serving under 
career or career-conditional appointments in the competitive 
service, no other member of such family, except a veteran, shall 
be eligible for appointment, for reinstatement, or for noncom- 
petitive acquisition of competitive status. 

The original purpose of this provision was to guard against 
nepotism in the Federal service. In today’s labor market it is 
unrealistic. For the foreseeable future it seems unlikely that 
it will serve any purpose of substantial value. In a relatively 
small number of instances, it prevents the hiring of persons who 
are otherwise well qualified for Government work. Unlike the 
apportionment requirement, this restriction applies to Federal 
establishments both in Washington, D.C., and the field. 

For further information, see pages 57-60. 

16. What are the considerations the Commission takes into account 
in examining handicapped applicants? What has been the place- 
ment experience? 

The Commission seeks to give the physically handicapped 
the same opportunity to be considered for Federal employment 
as other citizens. Equality of opportunity does not mean 
however, that handicapped applicants are given preferential 
treatment. Rather, equality of opportunity is assured by de- 
veloping special tests for the handicapped whenever they are 

hese tests are designed to measure the special abilities a 
handicapped person has which would enable him to do the job 
despite his handicap. Although these tests differ from those 

iven to the other applicants, they are of the same level of 
Gifficulty. Therefore, the handicapped compete on an equal 
basis with other applicants. 

The Commission and Federal agencies have established 
formalized programs to promote the employment of the handi- 
capped. Two main features of these programs are: 

1. Job analysis: 

Over 15,000 separate positions have been analyzed to 

i insure that the physical standards set for the positions 

were realistic. 
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2. Coordinators: 
Each agency has established a position of “coordinator” 
to insure that the physically handicapped receive proper 
consideration for employment. 

Since 1942, over 165,000 physically handicapped persons have 
been hired by the Federal Government. 

For further information, see pages 50-53; exhibit 8, Depart- 
mental Circular 903, “Designation of Coordinator for Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped”; and exhibit 9, “Selec- 
tive Placement.” 

17. What are the Commission’s feelings about the withdrawal of age 
limits in its examinations? Give examples of its effects. Are 
there any areas in which the Commission would suggest changes in 
the scope or coverage of the restriction? 

The act of June 27, 1956, chapter 452, title III, section 302 
(70 Stat. 355) prohibits the Commission from establishing 
maximum age limits for civil service examinations. It is be- 
lieved that this prohibition has not caused serious problems. 
Up to the present no sufficient reason is apparent to warrant 
the Commission seeking a change. 

For further information, see page 31. 

18. What are the Commission’s conditions and procedures for per- 
mitting people to be hired outside of regular lists of eligibles? 

e Commission may authorize agencies to hire people who 
are not on lists of eligibles when any of the following condi- 
tions exist : 

No appropriate list of eligibles has been established for the 
job being filled. 

The existing list does not have three eligibles available under 
the existing employment conditions. 

An ra aA exists. In this case, an agency may employ 
people for not more than 1 month’s duration without using 
any existing eligible list. 

When an agency is authorized to hire people for other than 
temporary emergency spoplatmaete who are not on eligible 
lists, the agency must follow certain procedures. The most 
important of these are: 

e agency must accept applications from all qualified 

persons. 

The qualifications of applicants must be evaluated promptly 
in accordance with established standards. 

All selection of applicants must be made in accordance with 
the provisions of the Veterans’ Preference Act. 

Adequate records of the consideration given to applicants 

must be kept and made available to the Commission for 

inspection. 
For further information, see pages 39, and 40. 

19. How does the Commission adapt its examining practices to labor 
market conditions? 

The Commission makes every effort to keep informed of 
— personnel needs sufficiently far in advance to permit 
adequate planning and programing of examining activities. 

Commission representatives can negotiate appropriate new 

examining standards and programs or modify those which 
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already exist as labor market conditions change. While ample 
publicity is given to job opportunities, the intensity of these 
efforts can be varied as the needs of the service require. The 
period for which applications are accepted can be similarly 
as or indefinitely extended if need be. 

he area of competition for some jobs ordinarily filled on 
a local basis can be expanded. The frequency with which as- 
sembled tests are given is another adjustable matter; for ex- 
ample, stenographer and typist tests are given daily in Wash- 
ington and eligibilities are established the same day. Exami- 
nations may be given for lower grade trainee jobs for which 
the qualifications are low enough to admit a good number of 
applicants, rather than for the normal full e jobs in short- 
age categories. 

For further information, see pages 41-49. 

20. How does the Commission protect the physical security of its 
perpen material and the security of the conduct of ewamina- 
tions} 

The utmost care is taken by the Commission to insure that 
test materials are not compromised and that examinations are 
conducted fairly. For example, the following are some of the 
precautions taken to safeguard test material from the time it is 
prepared to the time it is scored : 

Personnel who construct, handle, score, or administer tests 

are governed by detailed instructions. 

Test materials are kept under lock and key and are made 

available to only a small number of authorized personnel. 

A strict accounting of all test materials is made to discourage 

theft and avoid loss of materials. 

All examinations are monitored in accordance with strict 

instructions. 

Procedures for handling and shipping test materials are 

periodically inspected from the standpoint of security. 
For further information, see pages 30 and 31. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 1 


SuMMaRY oF LAWS AND EXECUTIVE ORDERS GOVERNING THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION IN Its FUNCTIONS OF RECRUITMENT AND EXAMINING 


The Commission is governed in its efforts to achieve its general objectives 
in the area of recruitment and examining by many specific responsibilities and 
duties arising out of provisions of law and Executive orders. The fundamental 
ones which express the philosophy of our merit system and broadly form the 
character of our organization are found in the Civil Service Act itself. They 
are: 

1. To aid the President, as he may request, in preparing suitable rules. 

2. To provide in these rules, as nearly as the conditions of good administration 

will warrant, for— 

A. open competitive examinations which will be practical in their character 
and so far as may be, fairly test the relative capacity and fitness of 
persons examined to discharge the duties of the.service into which they 
seek to be appointed. 

. Selection of people according to grade from among those graded highest 

in competitive examinations. 

observance of geographical apportionment provisions. 

. a period of probation before absolute appointment. 

freedom from obligation for political contributions or service for every- 

one in the public service. 

assurance that no person in the service has any right to coerce the po- 

litical action of any person or body. 

. honcompetitive examinations when competent persons do not compete. 

. keeping records of persons appointed, their transfers, resignations or 

removals. 

I. prevention of discrimination in the examination and appointment of the 
physically handicapped for jobs they can do without hazard to them- 
selves or others. 

3. To make regulations, subject to the rules, for examinations, to control 
examinations, supervise and preserve records of them. The Commission 
must also arrange: 

A. to provide examining boards in each State, selected from among per- 
sons in the official service of the United States— 

(@) in places convenient for competitors to reach 
(b) where examinations will be held at least twice a year if there are 
people to be examined. 

B. to rate and report on examination papers. 

C. to enforce the restriction on employment of members of the same family. 

D, to prevent appointment of alcoholics. 

FB. to see that no consideration is given to recommendations of members of 
Congress regarding individual competitors except as to character and 
residence. 

4. To make investigations of the enforcement and effect of rules, regulations 
and actions of examiners and boards. 

5. To make an annual report to the President on its actions, the rules, regu- 
lations, exceptions, their practical effect and suggestions for more effectual 
accomplishment of the purposes of the Civil Service Act. 

The Veterans’ Preference Act places additional responsibilities on the Com- 
mission to guide its management of the employment system. These are the re- 
quirements : 

1. To add appropriate points to the earned ratings and to give other proper 


advantages to those entitled to veterans’ preference. 
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2. To recommend to the President for the duration of his authority to induct 
rene into military service the restriction of certain positions to preference 
e es. 

3. To —_ service time in examinations where the rating is based on ex- 
perience. 

4. To make decisions on waiver of age, height, weight, physical and education 
qualifications for preference eligibles. 

5. To carry out the congressional prohibition against minimum educational 
requirements and make exceptions to it. 

6. To maintain its registers on the basis of numerical rankings of competitors. 

7. To place veterans having a compensable disability of 10 percent or more 
at the top of registers for other than professional and scientific positions 
at grade 9 or above. 

8. To enforce a rule of three in certification and appointment, 

9. To determine the sufficiency of reasons for passing over preference eligibles. 

10. To hold quarterly reopened examinations for disabled veterans. 

Reorganization Plan 5 of 1949 gave force of legislation to the matters con- 
tained in it and thus restricted the freedom of the Commission to abandon or 
make drastic changes with respect to these responsibilities. Reorganization 
plans do not create any new functions, but the duties which were allocated and 
restated under this particular plan were described in more specific terms than 
elsewhere and bring out clearly some facets of responsibility that were implied 
in other statements. Therefore, it seems appropriate here to list among the 
responsibilities of the Commission those of : 

1. Preventing pernicious political activity that would bear on selection and 

recruitment. 

2. Hearing and taking of final action on appeals on examination ratings, vet- 
erans’ preference, racial and religious discrimination. 

3. Recommending to the President legislation and other measures to promote 
an efficient Federal service and a systematic application of merit system 
principles. 

4. Investigating administration of functions. 

The “Whitten Amendment” was enacted for the duration of the state of 

emergency in 1951 and under it the Commission has become responsible: 

1. To prevent increase in the number of permanent personnel beyond 10 per- 
cent of the number existing on September 1, 1950. 

2. To see to it that any positon vacated by a permanent employee called to 
military service or transferred to a national defense agency is filled only 
on a temporary or indefinite basis. é 

The “Loyalty” legislation of 1955 (Public Law 330, 84th Cong.) requires the 
Commission : 

1. To prohibit the employment of persons who are disloyal. 

2. To prohibit the employment of those who participate in or assert the right 

to strike against the Government. 

The Administrative Procedures Act of 1946 gives the Commission specific 
authority and procedural instructions : 

1. To regulate the appointment of Hearing Examiners. 

Legislation enacted in 1988 and amended in 1941 imposed specific responsi- 
bility upon the Commission : 

1, To examine for first-, second-, and third-class postmasters with the ap- 

pointees, however, remaining subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

2. To waive residence requirements for these postmaster appointees in cer- 
tain circumstances, 

A continuing provision of our appropriation acts prevents support of a legal 
examining unit. This has been interpreted in the light of intent to prevent the 
Commission from holding examinations for attorneys unless other legislation 
indicates that positions in a particular agency are to be in the competitive serv- 
ice thereby restoring the usual responsibility. Thus it is that the Commission 
is required 

1. To hold examinations for attorneys in the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The most recent enlargement of duties is found in the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1958 

1. To approve the qualifications of persons to be appointed to positions, with 
certain exceptions, at grades 16, 17, and 18. 
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The Defense Production Act of 1950 imposed one duty on the Commission which 
may—at the extreme outer limits—impinge on the area of this report; namely 

1. To survey and report with respect to the appointment and utilization of per- 
sons serving without compensation. 

The President has also given authority through various Executive orders, to 
the Civil Service Commission to enable it to carry out expressed public policy on 
specific employment matters. Among the duties thus imposed are those: 

1. To conduct investigations to determine the fitness of new employees for 
entry into the competitive service and upon request of agencies to do so 
for new employees in the excepted service. 

2. To exercise and provide leadership in employment matters. 

3. To limit the appointment of a replacement for an employee serving in an 
international organization in which the U.S. Government participates to a 
temporary period pending the return of the regular employee. 

4. To hold examinations for postmasters of fourth class with salaries above 
$1,700. 

Certain rights bearing on the discharge of responsibilities in the area of recruit- 
ment and examining are also conferred upon the Commission by Executive order. 
These are: 

1. To delegate in its discretion to agencies authority to act on employment 
matters in accordance with standards issued by it and to make appropriate 
audits of operations under such delegations. 

2. To enter into agreements for the transfer of employees from an established 
merit system into the competitive service. 

To improve the Government’s recruitment ability, Congress gave agencies 
authority in 1958 to pay the travel and moving expenses to the first post of duty 
of appointees to certain classes of positions (Public Law 85-749). As a prelimi- 
nary step to establish the conditions for agency use of this permission the Com- 
mission is required 

1. To make determinations of manpower shortage where skills are critical to 
the national security effort. 

Another authority grarted to improve the Government’s recruitment ability 
is contained in section 803 of the Classification Act. By it the Commission is 
authorized to establish entrance rates of pay for certain positions at rates above 
the regulary established minimum rates. Before it can exercise this authority, 
the Commission is required 

1. To find that a sufficient number of qualified eligibles for positions in a given 
class cannot be secured in one or more areas or locations at the existing 
minimum rate. 

2. To determine that there is a possibility that a sufficient number of such 
eligibles can be secured by increasing the minimum rate for such class in 
such areas or locations to one of the higher rates within the grade in which 
such class is placed. ; 
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EXHIBIT NO. 2 


This document was Civil Service Commission Examining Circular No. 17, 
announcing the examination for Hearing Examiner, GS-11 through GS-15 ($7,030 
to $12,770) from which the following information on “Experience Requirements,” 
“Basis of Ratings,” and “Oral Interviews,” has been reproduced here as perti- 
nent to this report. 

Other information, characteristic of all Civil Service Commission examina- 
tion announcements, has not been reproduced. 


EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS 


All applicants must have had progressively responsible experience which has 
demonstrated conclusively their ability to conduct hearings in a dignified, orderly, 
and impartial manner; determine credibility of witnesses; sift and analyze 
evidence; apply agency and court decisions ; prepare clear and concise statements 
of fact, law, and order; and exercise sound judgment. The applicants must also 
show conclusively that they are persons of judicial temperament and poise. 

Applicants must have had as a minimum the length of experience specified in 
the table below : 

EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENT TABLE 


Amount of ex; ce 
Grade of position Total _ 

General Special 
GS-15... 6 6 
5-14 6 6 
8-13... 6 1 5 
GS-12... 6 2 4 
GS-11... 6 3 3 


The general experience must have been progressively responsible experience ob- 
tained through legal practice or technical work performed in a fleld appropriate 
to the field in which hearings are conducted such as rates, finance, violations, 
licenses, benefits, or regulations. This technical work must have provided a 
working knowledge of rates, fares, charges, and practices of the industry con- 
cerned; accounting systems of the industry concerned; trade, labor, or other 
practices of the industry concerned. 

The specialized experience must have been obtained in legal proceedings in one 
or more of the categories listed below : 

A. Experience as judge, master, or referee of a court of record; or 

B. Experience as member, officer, or employee of a governmental regulatory 
body, who conducted formal hearings; made or recommended decisions 
on the basis of the record of such hearings; was responsible for the 
preparation or presentation of cases; or had administrative charge and 
responsibility for the successful completion of cases conducted before a 
court of record or governmental regulatory body ; or 

C. Experience which has included responsibility for the preparation or pres- 
entation of cases conducted before a governmental regulatory body or 
a court of record. 

In addition, the above experience must have included, in the aggregate, partici- 
pation in a sufficient number of important cases comparable to those coming 
before Federal regulatory bodies, to demonstrate a familiarity with problems 
which arise in the field of administrative law, and an ability to deal with these 
problems in a satisfactory manner. Principal types of cases considered com- 
parable to those coming before Federal regulatory bodies are shown below: 

1. Cases involving the approval or prescription of rates, wages, corporate or 
financial structures or reorganizations thereof, prices, facilities, appliances, 
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services or allowances therefor, or of valuations, costs, or accounting, or 
marketing or other practices. 

Examples: Cases involving reasonable rates for transportation or other 
services of common carriers or industries subject to regula- 
tion. 

Cases involving purchases, leases, mergers, consolidations, reor- 
ganizations, recapitulations, integrations, or financing of com- 
mon carriers or public utilities. 

Cases involving valuations, reproduction costs, and fair rate of 
return on capital of a common carrier or public utility. 

Cases involving the issuance of regulations fixing and establish- 
ing a reasonable standard of identity for food. 

2. Cases involving prosecution or defense of alleged violations of public laws 
or regulations or public bodies respecting labor, agriculture, trade, or com- 
merce, including money claims arising therefrom or declaratory proceed- 


ings. 

Examples: Cases involving violations of or noncompliance with laws, rules, 
and orders pertaining to the regulation of public utilities or 
other entities, or to labor, trade or agriculture. 

Cases involving charges of unfair trade or labor practices. 

8. Cases involving the grant, revocation, or amendment of a public license 
(other than those involving common occupations), permit, certificate, ap- 
proval, registration, charter, or membership, involving difficult and com- 
plex issues of fact or law. 

Examples: Cases involving revocation, suspension, or annulment of licenses 
of air pilots, distilleries, wineries, or of common carriers or 
public utilities. 

4. Cases involving the grant, denial, or recovery of money payments or other 
benefits upon a hearing required by law. 

Examples: Cases involving the adjudication of claims for old-age and sur- 
be vay insurance benefits, or the settlement of estates of In- 

ns, 
disability allowances, insurance claims, or other 
Dp eges. 

Time spent in the military or naval service shall be considered in either of the 
a two ways, depending upon which will be of more benefit to the ap- 
plicant: 

A. Such service may be considered as an extension of the employment in 
which the applicant was engaged immediately prior to his entrance 
into the military service, or 

B. Such experience may be considered on the basis of actual duties per- 
formed by the applicant in the military service. 

Applicants’ experience must have demonstrated, in connection with cases in 
one or more of the categories described above, a broad knowledge of the techni- 
cal, legal, and economic factors likely to be encountered in such cases; ability to 
analyze and decide issues of fact and law, involving complex and diverse legal 
and economic considerations; ability to conduct hearings in a dignified, orderly, 
and impartial manner; ability to apply legal precedents; ability to write clear 
and concise statements of fact and law, recommendations, decisions, and orders. 

The grade or salary level for which applicants are considered qualified will be 
determined by the quality of their experience as shown by the scope and level 
of their responsibilities, and the importance and complexity of the problems 
which they have handled. (For each grade, at least 1 year of experience must 
have been of a level of difficulty comparable to that of the next lower grade in 
the Federal service. ) 

Basis oF RatTiInes 


No written examination is required. A preliminary review will be made of 
the training and experience of each applicant as described in his application 
form. After this review has been made, applicants not meeting the basic re 
quirements outlined in this circular will be notified. The qualifications of the 
applicants who meet the basic requirements will be evaluated in relation to the 
requirements outlined herein. At such time confidential inquiries, involving 
contacts with the applicant’s supervisors or associates, may be made regarding 
his experience record, and supplemental information may be requested from the 
applicant. Final ratings for Hearing Bxaminer positions at the appropriate 
salary grade will then be made, based on a scale of 100. 
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The following rating factors will be considered in assigning these ratings: 
1. Diversity of experience in legal proceedings of the type described above. 
2. Knowledge and experience in the technical subject-matter field involved 
in the position under consideration. 

8. Ability to analyze and evaluate evidence. 

4. Ability to interpret and apply laws, rules, regulations, and legal 
precedent. 

5. Ability to make independent decisions in important matters. 

6. Ability to write clearly and concisely statements of fact and law, recom- 
mendations, and orders. 

7. Ability to secure facts from individuals through observation and inter- 
views without friction and under difficult conditions. 

8. Ability to be objective and free from influence of any kind which might 
affect impartial judgment. 

9. Ability to handle difficult situations and to make and effectuate practi- 
cal solutions to problems. 

10. Ability to preside at and control meetings, conferences, or hearings with 

dignity and poise. 

Part-time or Unpaid Experience.—Credit will be given for all valuable ex- 
perience of the type required, regardless of whether compensation was received 
or whether the experience was gained in a part-time or full-time occupation. 
Part-time or unpaid experience will be credited on the basis of time actually 
spent in appropriate activities. Applicants wishing to receive credit for such 
experience must indicate clearly the nature of their duties and responsibilities 
in each position and the number of hours a week spent in such employment. 


INTERVIEW 


Competitors may be requested to appear before a board for oral interview with 
t to personal qualifications essential to proper performance on the job. 
If it is found that applicants lack the qualities necessary for successful per- 
formance of the duties of the position to be filed, they will be declared 
ineligible. 
Notice will be given in advance of the date and place of the oral interview. 
Traveling expenses incurred by applicants must be paid by them. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 3 
Federal employees serving under excepted appointments, by authority for 
exception, Dec. 31, 1958 
Civil Service Rules 
Fed 
po 
Rule VI Fed 
Agency Total! | Laws Fed 
Rule Fed 
Total Schedule Vill tic 
Total Fede 
Fede 
A B oC Fore 
mi 
Gen 
Total, all agencies... -.....- be 
Hou: 
Architect of the Capitol.._......- A 
General Accounting Co 
Government Printing Office__--.- Indi: 
of Congress. Infor 
Inter 
Bureau of the Budget... ......... Line 
Council of Economic Advisers-_-- mi: 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. Nati 
National Security Council... Ad 
Office of Civiland Defense Mobi- Nati 
tho 
President’s Advisory Committee Nati 
President’s Committee on Fund- Natic 
Raising within the Federal Natic 
ee 29,210 | 28, 703 507 507 Outd 
2, 100 70} 2,080} 1,904] 1,297 683} 14 36 Re 
of Defense: Pana 
Office of the Secretary. 157 82 75 75 Railr 
Department of the Army.....| 55,725 671 | 55,054 | 20,344 9} 34,710 Rene 
Department of the Navy----- 23, 343 158 | 23,185 | 9,306 | 9,112 180} 13,879 St. L 
Department of the Air Force!_| 28, 631 1,274 | 27,357 4, 990 4, 268 720 2| 22,367 me! 
Justice. --- 15, 801 14, 309 1, 492 1, 485 1,142 286 57 7 Secur 
Post Office. - 10, 2,642 | 7,863) 7,863] 7,842 mis 
Interior ....- 8, 478 107 8, 371 8, 365 8, 268 33 64 6 Select 
Agriculture 21, 555 | 21,289 | 20,967 | 20,906 |........ 61 322 Small 
Commerce 7,170 867 | 6,303] 6,251] 6,204 47 52 Smith 
415 104 311 302 21 9 Soldic 
Health, Education, and Welfare..| 6,762] 3,584] 3,178] 3,124] 3,110 14 54 Subv 
Alaska’ International Rail and Bog 
American Battle Monuments Tax € 
Board of Governors, Federal Re- Cor 
Boston National Historic Sites Virgit 
Canal Zone Government. 2, 128 32 2, 086 2, 096 
Civil Aeronautics 88 5 83 83 1In 
Civil Service Commission. 27 9 18 18 1 
Civil War Centennial Commis- 
Commission on Ori Rie See 29 14 15 15 13 |. 2 aa 
Development Loan 10 1 9 9 
Export-Import 32 5 27 27 
Farm Credit Administration. 368 14 354 354 
Federal Aviation 450 117 333 332 5 1 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission _.. 125 25 100 100 
See footnote at end of table. 
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Federal employees serving under excepted appointments, by authority for 
exception, Dec. 31, 1958—Continued 


Civil Service Rules 
Rule VI 
Agency Total! | Laws 
Rule 
Total Schedule Vill 
Total 
A B Cc 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 29 3 26 26 
Federal Mediation and Concilia- 

223 216 7 7 7 Le... 
Federal Power Commission ---.-... 78 5 73 73 58 15 y 
Federal Trade Commission._..... 257 5 252 252 245 7 
Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 

General Services Administration 156 39 117 117 
Government Contract Commit- 

Housing and Home Finance 

Hudson- Celebration 

Indian Claims Commission......-. i2 3 9 9 & 
Information Agency-..-....-------- 8, 483 1, 491 6, 992 46 8 35 3 6, 946 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 

Sesquicentennial Com- 

National a and Space 

“Capital Housing Au- 

N ber Capital Planning Com- 

National, Labor Relations Board.. 506 6 500 500 
National Mediation Board 63 31 32 32 
Outdoor Recreation Resources 

Panama Canal 10, 888 7] 10,881 | 10,881 10,881 

Renegotiation Board. 20 5 15 15 
St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 

ment Corporation. 6 2 4 4 
Securities and Exchange Com- 

Selective Service System. --_...... 852 3 349 349 a 
Small Business Administration... 206 8 198 198 
Smithsonian Institution.......... 47 1 46 46 46 
Soldiers’ Home 1,010 1,010 1,010 
Subversive Activities. Control 

Board . 18 5 13 13 6 7 
Tariff Commission... 18 6 12 12 6 6 
Tax Court of the United States___ 78 20 58 58 6 52 
Tennessee Valley 15,207 | 15, 207 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 

Commission 2 2 iJ 
Veterans’ Administration........| 42,983 | 38,369 4,614 4, 295 14 319 
Virgin Islands Corporation.._....| 540 540 


, A een 632 employees on rolls of the Department of the Air Force who did not work during December 
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EXHIBIT NO. 5 


Boarps oF U.S. Crvin SERVICE EXAMINERS : THE BACKBONE OF THE 
FEDERAL MERIT SYSTEM 


The Civil Service Commission, since the inception of the merit system in the 
Federal service, has delegated some of its authority to conduct open competitive 
examinations to boards of U.S. civil service examiners. The purpose of this paper 
is to tell briefly the story of this program in the hope that it will result in better 
knowledge and understanding of its objectives and accomplishments. 

. he discussion which follows has been organized under the following major 
eadings: 


Page 
I. Boards of examiners—what they are and what they do 91 
II. Legal basis 92 
Ill. History 93 
IV. Current status 97 
V. Results 97 
VI. Appendix—Graphic presentation of the growth and current activities 
of boards of examiners 100 


I, Boarps or EXAMINERS—WuHAaAT THEY ARE AND WHat THEY Do 


Boards of U.S. civil service examiners are groups of three or more agency 
officials who are authorized by the Civil Service Commission to run the competi- 
tive examining program or a part of this program for an agency installation or a 
group of installations. They are agents of the Civil Service Commission operat- 
ing within Federal agencies, acting under the Commission’s close supervision 
and inspection. 


BOARD PERSONNEL 


Boards usually include the following officials : 

1. A chairman who is responsible for directing the board and who serves as 
the link between the board and top agency management. 

2. An executive secretary who supervises the day-to-day work of the board. 

8. One or more “continuing” members who usually represent the important 
organizational segments of an agency installation. 

These three positions represent the basic organization of all boards of exam- 
iners. Some boards carry on their activities entirely through this basic organi- 
zation, Others have additional agency personnel assigned to them such as: 

1. Panel members—usually agency specialists or experts who assist on a 
part-time basis in developing standards and selection devices and in 
rating applicants for specialized examinations. 

2. Medical board members—doctors authorized to pass on the physical quali- 
fications of applicants. 

8. Examiners—personnel technicians trained in methods of evaluating the 
qualifications of candidates for employment. 

4. Clerks—persons who handle the clerical processes of the board under the 
direction of the executive secretary. 


BOARD ACTIVITIES 
Boards of examiners may perform any of the following activities which are 
normally conducted in examining offices of the Civil Service Commission ; 
Plan and carry out recruiting programs ; 
Issue announcements of open competitive examinations ; 
Receive applications ; 
Recommend specific qualification requirements for open competitive exami- 
nations: 
Establish rating schedules governing the assignment of credit in exami- 
nations based on an evaluation of training and experience ; 
Develop written tests; 
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Review applications for all examination requirements, including age limits, 
citizenship, veterans’ preference suitability, physical and medical stand- 
ards, etc. : 

Score written tests ; 

Rate experience and training offered to meet examination requirements ; 

Conduct reference checks by questionnaire or personal inquiry ; 

Conduct personal interviews ; 

Establish registers of eligibles ; 

Maintain registers on a current basis ; 

Receive requests for personnel from appointing officers ; 

Certify eligibles from registers ; 

Audit selections made by appointing officials from the certificates submitted ; 
and 

Pass on applicants’ requests for review of any action taken by the board. 


SIZE, COVERAGE, AND ORGANIZATION OF BOARDS 

Boards of examiners vary widely in their size, coverage and how they fit 
into agencies’ organizations. They range from small boards handling an oc- 
casional examination to large organizations conducting a full range of examina- 
tions for almost all jobs found in a given agency installation. Many small 
boards have no full-time personnel. All members have a regular agency assign- 
ment and conduct board work as an auxiliary function. Other boards have 
relatively large staffs working on a substantially full-time basis. 

Some boards fill jobs in one installation only; others serve a number of 
installations in a single agency. There are also so-called “joint” boards which 
serve a number of installations of the same agency in the same labor market 
area. In the Department of Defense, for example, there are joint boards serving 
certain Army, Navy and Air Force establishments. Another type is the “area” 
board of examiners serving a number of installations of an agency over a wide 
geographic area. The Department of Agriculture, for example, has seven such 
boards serving all of the Department’s installations in seven administrative 
areas of the country. 

Boards differ in their relationship with the personnel offices of the agencies 
they serve. Some boards are entirely independent of the agency’s personnel 
office. The majority of boards in the field service, however, are fully integrated 
into the agency’s personnel structure. For example, the Director of Personnel 
may be chairman, the Chief of Employment may be the executive secretary, 
and the technicians in the personnel office may do most of the board’s work. In 
this kind of board, line management is represented through the continuing mem- 
bers. Professional and technical personnel of the agency are assigned as panel 
members to rate specific examinations. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 

Boards of U.S. civil service examiners are legal instrumentalities of the 
Civil Service Commission. The Civil Service Commission is responsible for 
training, supervising and auditing board activities. The Commission reviews the 
qualfications of all persons nominated as board members and formally approves 
them. It trains boards in their work, sometimes with the assistance of fully 
trained board personnel. It provides direct supervision and assistance through 
periodic visits and other forms of communication. It audits work of the boards 
with the objective of reviewing, at least annually, every aspect of activity of 
every board. 

‘At the same time, persons serving on boards continue to be employees of the 
agencies that pay them and are responsible to these agencies for doing their work. 
Agencies, generally, are also responsible for providing the supplies and materials 
necessary for the boards to carry out their functions. 


II. THe Leeat Basis ror THE Board or EXAMINER PROGRAM 
The Civil Service Act of 1883 specifically provides for delegating to agencies, 
through boards of examiners, the authority to recruit and examine personne! 
for Federal employment. The provisions of the law which illustrate this are: 
1. ae of the act states that one of the duties of the Civil Service Com- 
mission is: 
“To aid the President, as he may request, in preparing suitable rules 
for carrying this Act into effect, and when said rules shall have been 
promulgated, it shall be the duty of all officers of the United States in 
the departments and officers to which any such rules may relate to aid, 
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to 
This provision holds the executive departments and agencies equally re- 
sponsible with the Civil Service Commission for administering and main- 
taining a system of open competitive examinations to fill positons covered 
by the act. 

2. Section 2 also provides— 

“Said Commission shall, subject to the rules that may be made by the 
President, make regulations for, and have control of, such examinations, 
and, through its members or the examiners, it shall supervise and preserve 
the records of the same * * *” 

Under this provision the Commission is held responsible for controlling the 
competitive examining system rather than for the physical conduct of 
competitive examinations. 

3. Under another provision of section 2— 

“Said Commission may make investigations concerning the facts, and 
may report upon all matters touching the enforcement of said rules and 
regulations, and concerning the action of any examiner or board of exam- 
iners hereinafter provided for, and its own subordinates, and those in the 
public service, in respect to the execution of this act.” 

This provision recognizes that there will be examiners and boards of 

examiners who are not direct subordinates of the Civil Service Commission. 

4. Section 3 provides— 

“That said Commission is authorized to employ a chief examiner, a part 
of whose duty it shall be, under its direction, to act with the examining 
boards, so far as practicable, whether at Washington or elsewhere, and 
to secure accuracy, uniformity, and justice in all their proceedings, which 
shall be at all times open to him.” 

The Chief Examiner (whose role was changed and whose duties were 

incorporated into the position of Executive Director by Reorganization Plan 

No. 5 of 1949) is required to supervise the work of the boards of examiners 

in the departments and agencies who conduct open competitive examinations. 

5. Section 3 further provides that— 

“The Commission shall, at Washington, and in one or more places in each 
State and Territory where examinations are to take place, designate 
and select a suitable number of persons, not less than three, in the official 
service of the United States, residing in said State or Territory, after 
consulting the head of the department or office in which such persons 
serve, to be members of boards of examiners, and may at any time sub- 
stitute any other person in said service living in such State or Territory 
in the place of anyone so selected. Such boards of examiners shall be so 
located as to make it reasonably convenient and inexpensive for appli- 
cants to attend before them; and where there are persons to be examined 
in any State or Territory, examinations shall be held therein at least 
twice in each year.” 

This provision establishes the Civil Service Commission’s authority to set 

up boards of examiners and to designate agency personnel to serve on such 


boards. 
III. History or Boarps or ExAMINERS 


The history of boards of examiners is substantially the same as the history of 
the merit system in the Federal service. Boards of examiners were in operation 
and conducting examinations for admission into the civil service even before the 
Civil Service Act of 1883. 

In 1853, Congress passed an act establishing a salary scale for clerks in several 
major departments. One provision in the law required the departments to estab- 
lish examining boards to hold examinations for admission to these jobs. These 
boards administered “pass” examinations to determine that prospective employees 
could demonstrate a minimum level of competence. 

In 1871, a second major step was taken toward the development of the present 
civil service system in response to growing pressure for civil service reform. A 
rider was attached to an appropriation bill and became law which authorized the 
President to prescribe regulations for the admission of persons into the civil 
service of the United States. This provision is still in effect as section 1753 
of the Revised Statutes and is one of the basic legal authorities for Presidential 
action in the area of personnel management, Under its authority, President 
Grant established a Civil Service Advisory Board to recommend rules for admin- 
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istering a system of open competitive examinations. The Board recommended 
rules which were adopted by the President providing for the appointment of three 
persons from each executive department to serve on boards of examiners. These 
boards conducted open competitive examinations for a limited group of positions 
and referred eligible candidates for appointment. Later, the Advisory Board 
appointed a Chief Examiner whose major duty was to supervise the work of 
the boards of examiners in the departments. The Civil Service Advisory Board 
was dissolved in 1875 when Congress failed to appropriate funds for its continu- 
ance. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT OF 1883 


The former members of the Civil Service Advisory Board were extremely 
active in the civil service reform movement. They participated in drafting the 
Civil Service Act of 1883 drawing very heavily on their experience with the 
Advisory Board. This explains why the specific provisions of the Civil Service 
Act which were cited earlier in this paper permit the delegation of authority to 
recruit and examine personnel to agencies through the instrumentality of boards 
of civil service examiners. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Initially, the Commission conducted its operations in the same general way as 
its predecessor, the Civil Service Advisory Board. It established boards to 
conduct competitive examinations both in the departmental service at Wash- 
ington and in the field. The Commission’s first Annual Report, published in 1884, 
contained a statement that “The Commission does not directly conduct ex- 
aminations or mark or grade those examined * * *” 

The Commission experienced considerable difficulty with these early boards 
of examiners. The board members were expected by their departments to carry 
on their regular jobs even though they also worked as civil service examiners. 
Much of the work had to be done after office hours. The number of board mem- 
bers who could be assembled at any one time to do the necessary work was small 
and many backlogs developed. As a result, the Civil Service Rules were 
amended in 1890 to provide for a central board of examiners which would serve 
full time at the office of the Civil Service Commission. Additional special, sup- 
plementary, and field boards were set up. The rules were changed to provide 
that members of boards would be given time during office hours to do the work. 

This new arrangement still was not completely satisfactory. The Commission 
concluded that a better job could be done by persons who were regular Commis- 
sion employees. The most serious complaint was that departments frequently 
nominated their poorer employees to serve as board members and the Commis- 
sion had to accept such nominations or the work would not be done. 

By 1890, therefore, the Commission began to ask for appropriations for a staff 
of its own. Since then Congress has annually appropriated funds to the Com- 
mission for examining work. 

For some time afterwards, the Commission continued to request agencies to 
detail employees as members of boards of examiners to supplement its own staff. 
Congress stopped this practice by placing a restriction in the Commission’s ap- 
propriations for 1906 providing “That no detail of clerks or other employees to 
the Commission for the performance of duty in the District of Columbia shall be 
made during fiscal year 1906.” 


BOARDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


As a result of this restriction on appropriations, examining work for the de- 
partmental service was largely centralized in the Washington headquarters of 
the Civil Service Commission. Examining in the field continued primarily 
through boards of examiners until 1924. The Commission experienced the same 
difficulties with some boards of examiners in the field as it had before in Wash- 
ington. It asked Congress for larger appropriations so that its field service could 
be adequately staffed. In 1924 the Commission received a more than fivefold 
increase in its appropriation for the field force and at the same time the restric- 
tion on details in its appropriation act was extended to cover its field offices. 
Agencies were permitted, however, to make details to boards of examiners out- 
side the immediate offices of the Commission District Secretaries (comparable 
to our Regional Directors today). 


CENTRALIZATION OF EXAMINING 


From 1924 until World War II, the Commission maintained a central and 
field office staff to conduct competitive examinations for most positions except for 
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skilled trades and semiskilled and laboring positions in agencies having boards 
of examiners. A sizable number of boards of examiners continued in opera- 
tion, but their duties were restricted primarily to the filling of these types of jobs. 

The history of the late twenties and early and middle thirties indicates a trend 
toward establishing a professional staff in the Civil Service Commission to do the 
examining work. Generally, the philosophy followed was that the Civil Service 
Commission, through its own staff, was able to do a better job of civil service 
examining than could agency employees on boards of examiners. Boards of 
examiners were tolerated as a means of getting needed examining work done 
when the Commission’s own appropriations were not large enough to do the 
entire job. Throughout this period there were attempts to get larger appropri- 
ations in order to permit the Commission to carry on examining work that was 
then conducted by boards of examiners. 


ABANDONMENT OF CENTRALIZATION 


A sharp change in policy occurred during the defense buildup just before and 
during World War II. The Commission’s examining facilities were faced 
suddenly with an unprecedented demand for personnel. The executive civil 
service which was about 800,000 strong in 1938 expanded to almost 4 million by 
1944. Although competitive examining was largely laid aside because of 
emergency needs, boards of examiners became a major recruiting facility in 
the field service. New boards were set up as new governmental facilities were 
established in the field, existing boards were substantially increased in size, 
and boards took on responsibility for recruiting in occupational areas which 
for many years had been the province of the Commission’s own staff. Boards 
of examiners made a significant and important contribution to the staffing of 
our government during this vital time. 


THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


The end of the war brought a new major problem. Appointments during the 
war period were made on a war service indefinite basis for the duration of the 
emergency plus 6 months. As a result, the number of employees in the com- 
petitive service with competitive civil service status dropped to a low of 38 
percent. 

During wartime millions of our citizens were in the armed forces and were 
not able to compete in civil service examinations. Others were occupied in war 
work and also could not participate in examinations for Federal jobs. It there- 
fore became necessary after the war to hold open competitive examinations so 
that returning veterans and the general public could compete with war service 
indefinite employees for places in the permanent work force. During 1946 
through 1949, nearly 100,000 open competitive examinations were announced 
for this purpose. This huge examining job was necessary.even though reductions 
in force were going on at the same time resulting in an overall drop in the size 
of the work force by more than a million employees. 

The magnitude of this job was such that it would have been far beyond the 
resources of the Commission itself. Boards of examiners received a new impetus. 
They were responsible for over two-thirds of the examination announcements 
issued during the first 3 years after the war. They covered not only the tradi- 
tional trades and laboring positions but almost the entire range of professional, 
scientific, administrative and technical positions as well. Boards of examiners 
were in large measure responsible for the increase in the proportion of employees 
in the competitive service with civil service status from 38 percent at the end 
of the war to 91 percent by October 1949. 

During this period the guiding principle in determining coverage of boards 
was that they would examine for positions which were peculiar to the installa- 
tions or of which the agency was the primary user in the area, plus the tradi- 
tional trades and laboring examinations. The Commission’s resources were 
primarily devoted to holding examinations for white-collar positions existing in 
most agencies. 


COMMITTEES OF EXPERT EXAMINERS 


There was a tremendous volume of examining work to be conducted in Wash- 
ington as well as in the field service during the postwar period. The desirability 
of reestablishing boards of examiners in Washington to handle part of this 
examining load was considered. It was determined, however, that the restriction 
against details in our appropriation language still would not permit the estab- 
lishment of boards of examiners in Washington, D.C. 
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The law permitted details of individuals as “expert examiners” to assist in the 
professional work involved in specialized civil service examinations. The idea 
was conceived of setting up committees of expert examiners to do much of the 
work that boards did in the field. These committees could not operate entirely 
as boards do. For example, the Commission’s staff did the clerical processing 
and the legal review of applications. The committees participated in developing 
standards and rated the candidates. Registers once established were usually 
retained in the agencies’ personnel offices under the control of the Diréctors of 
Personnel. Committees of expert examiners conducted a large number of 
specialized examinations during the postwar reconversion period, but a much 
smaller proportion than were being conducted by boards of examiners in the 
field service. Committees of examiners were responsible for less than 5 percent 
of the total placements made to positions under the jurisdiction of the Central 
Office during 1947 to 1949, while boards were responsible for about 48 percent 
of placements made to positions under the jurisdiction of field offices during 
these same years. 

During this period the Commission sought a modification in the appropria- 
tion act restrictions on the establishment of boards in Washington. With the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act for 1948 this restriction was removed. 
Since that time the restriction on details has read as follows: 

“No detail from an executive department or indedendent establishment 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere to the Commission’s central office 
in Washington, D.C., or to any of its regional offices shall be made during 
the fiscal year ending .......___ , but this shall not affect the making of 
details for service as members of the boards of examiners outside the 
immediate office of the Commission in Washington or of the Regional 
Directors.” 

For some time after, the system of committees of expert examiners in Wash- 
ington was continued and more work was decentralized to such committees. 


BOARDS DURING THE KOREAN EMERGENCY 


Our experience with boards of examiners after World War II showed that 
they provided an effective method of decentralized examining. More and more 
agencies realized that they had a sizable stake in the competitive recruiting 
system. WDarlier complaints of board incompetence or ineffectiveness were no 
longer applicable. Boards of examiners during this period demonstrated that 
they could do a huge competitive recruiting job with speed and effectiveness. 

When the Korean emergency began, the Federal service was again faced 
with urgent recruiting needs. To meet this need, the Commission instructed 
its operating offices to establish boards of examiners to the maximum practical 
extent, so long as they avoided unwarranted duplication. 

Under these instructions, new boards were created and existing boards were 
expanded. Many boards were given authority to announce examinations for 
types of positions which had previously been handled by Commission offices 
exclusively. For example, boards announced examinations for stenographers, 
typists, and other clerical jobs. 

Largely through the expansion in board activity, a large and growing pro- 
portion of recruitment during the Korean emergency was conducted through 
open competitive examinations. This was done during a time of acute need 
for fast recruitment as well as restriction on the type of appointment available. 
Most appointments during this period were indefinite and did not confer com- 
petitive civil service status. 


BOARDS OF EXAMINERS IN WASHINGTON 


In 1951, the Commission invited agencies to establish boards of examiners 
in their headquarters offices to give them a greater opportunity to participate 
in the selection of their own personnel and to get improved and faster recruit- 
ing services. Many agencies accepted this invitation. Existing committees of 
expert examiners were turned into boards of examiners. A number of new 
boards were established. Although boards in Washington are responsible for a 
smaller proportion of the examining load than in the field service, the board 
program in the Washington area has moved forward with steady progress. 


END OF THE KOREAN EMERGENCY 


Since the armistice in Korea, there has been some decrease in Federal re- 
cruiting needs, and a decrease in the size of the Federal work force. 

The board of examiner program has nevertheless continued to play a large 
and vital role in the operations of the competitive civil service system. The 
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growth of this program from 1940 to the present is shown graphically in charts 
1 through 4 of the appendix which is section VI of this paper. 


IV. THe Boarp or EXAMINER ProGEAM TODAY 

In July 1958 there were 785 boards of examiners under the jurisdiction of our 
field offices (including boards in Hawaii and Puerto Rico) and 58 boards of 
examiners in the metropolitan area of Washington, D.C., under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Departmental Operations. These 843 boards are located in 
about 426 different labor market areas throughout the country. 

To illustrate the types of positions for which these boards are responsible, 
less than 1 percent handle examinations for clerical jobs only; about 9 percent 
hold examinations for blue-collar jobs only ; about 17 percent hold examinations 
for administrative, professional, subprofessional and technical jobs only; about 
33 percent handle two of these categories; and about 41 percent hold examina- 
tions for all of these categories. About 54 percent of these boards announce ex- 
aminations which serve other installations as well as the installation in which 
they are located. 

The overall importance of boards of examiners to our competitive examining 
program today is illustrated by the following data on placements through Com- 
mission and Board resources during fiscal year 1958. During the fiscal year 1958, 
boards of examiners under the jurisdiction of our field offices were responsible 
for 111,170 original appointments to positions in the competitive service. Boards 
under the jurisdiction of the Examining Division of the Bureau of Departmental 
Operations accounted for 11,666 placements. Appointments through boards 
amounted to about 59 percent of all original appointments made through the 
competitive examining process during that period. 

Another indicator of current board activity is the number of examinations 
announced. During fiscal year 1958, boards of examiners announced a total of 
13,744 examinations as compared with a total of 8,605 examinations announced by 
Commission offices. Boards, therefore, were responsible for about 59 percent 
of the total number of announcements issued during the fiscal year. 

Boards of examiners processed 1,032,860 applications during fiscal year 1958 as 
compared with 706,110 applications processed by Commission offices. Boards 
were, therefore, responsible for processing about 60 percent of the total number 
of applications handled during the fiscal year. 

A graphic presentation of these statistics appears in the appendix which is 
section VI of this paper. 


DECENTRALIZATION TO POST OFFICE BOARDS 


Under an agreement between the Post Office Department and the Commission, 
Boards of Civil Service Examiners in the postal field service were established 
for the first time to hold open competitive examinations. Previously, all open 
competitive examinations for positions in the postal field service had been con- 
ducted by Commission offices. 

Under the new system, postal boards are able to conduct examinations, estab- 
lish registers and certify eligibles. Thus far, the postal boards have processed 
approximately 140,000 applications, have examined about 100,000 applicants, 
and have issued about 20,000 eligible ratings. 


V. RESULTS OF THE BoaRD PROGRAM 


Early boards of examiners were not particularly effective. There were per- 
sistent complaints that agencies named their poorer employees as board members 
or did not make enough employees available. The Commission also had little 
direct control to insure efficiency of the staff. Asa result the history of the early 
period showed that the Commission did ail it could to get direct appropriations 
so that the work could be done by its own professional staff. 

The reason for the relative ineffectiveness of boards during the early days 
was that boards of examiners tended to be a device to staff the Commission itself. 
Board members met at the Commission’s offices to do what was regarded as the 
work of the Commission. The work they did was not related directly to the 
needs of the particular agencies from which they came, but to overall Government 
needs. Very naturally, agencies sent personnel they could spare most easily. 
The Commission could not recognize good work by individual board members be- 
cause these were agency rather than Commission employees. The Commission 
found it difficult, and sometimes impossible, to arrange for the promotion of a 
ae ae good board member because of his contribution to the Commission’s 
wo 
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The huge increase in the size and activity of the Government just pefore and 
during World War II brought about a basic change in this picture. The con- 
cept of decentralization of administration was beginning to take root in the 
management of the Government’s affairs. Boards of examiners were recognized 
as an excellent method of bringing about decentralization of recruitment and 
examining under the merit system to the employing agencies. Instead of central 
boards set up to serve all agencies generally, boards were established and 
physically located within the agencies with the primary purpose of serving in- 
dividual agency needs. They became accepted by the agencies as a means of 
doing their own recruiting in accordance with the principles and requirements 
of the competitive system. Agencies began to realize that a program of decen- 
tralized examining, through boards of examiners, was of primary importance 
to the success of their basic programs. Boards of examiners were closely inte- 
grated into agency personnel operations and the system of hiring by open competi- 
tive examination tended to become accepted as the normal manner in which 
employment was carried on. 

The use of boards of examiners as a method of decentralizing recruitment and 
examining operations has demonstrated time after time that this approach is 
more effective than a centralized program, whether run by the Civil Service 
Commission itself or through central boards of examiners not directly identified 
with individual agency needs. Some of the more important results that have 
been achieved through this method of decentralized recruiting and examining 
are: 

1. Speed of recruitment 


Decentralized examining through boards of examiners usually results in 
in completion of the examining process in a shorter time than if the same 
examinations were conducted by Commission offices. This does not mean 
that agency personnel are individually more efficient than Commission em- 
ployees. Agencies can schedule their activities to meet their own needs, 
while the Commission must meet the needs of all agencies in a wide area. 
Sheer volume of work handled by large Commission offices often means a 
greater time lag for processing individual examinations as compared with 
a smaller volume of work handled in boards. 

Time lag is particularly important in recruiting for jobs in shortage cate- 
gories. When so few qualified candidates are available that almost any 
qualified person recruited would be among the top three, the boards of 
examiners program enables agencies to examine candidates on the spot and 
make hiring commitments at the same time. This increases recruiting 
effectiveness, particularly when agencies are competing directly with private 
employers for the same kinds of shortage category personnel. 

Speed of recruitment also produces more usable registers. The Commis- 
sion has found that the longer the period between receipt of applications 
and offer of appointment, the less usable is the register resulting from an 
examination. 


2. Agency acceptance of responsibility 

Decentralization of examining makes it possible for agencies to carry out 
their responsibilities for meeting their own needs through the competitive 
examining system. This increases the effectiveness with which competitive 
examining produces qualified personnel. 

Decentralized examining results in direct participation of agency operat- 
ing personnel in the competitive examining process. This creates a sense 
of personal involvement which leads to better cooperative results. For 
example, under centralized examining, operating personnel, as outsiders, 
may criticize the ratings of the Civil Service Commission and look for ways 
to avoid use of the competitive registers. In decentralized examining, oper- 
ating personnel often make the rating decisions themselves on the basis 
of standards which they have developed under Commission supervision. 

The closer relationships among operating officials, agency personnel offi- 
cers and technicians, and Civil Service Commission representatives which 
often result from board of examiner operations tends to create a feeling 
of common purpose in place of separateness and feelings of lack of under- 
standing or appreciation. 


8. Greater responsiveness to agencies’ needs 


Agencies may call upon all of their resources to meet particular exam- 
ining needs. Employees engaged in regular activities can be used occa- 
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sionally or on a part-time basis to meet peak examining loads or to solve 
urgent recruiting problems. 


Availability of expert personnel 


Agencies can use their specialized and technical personnel in the devel- 
opment of examination standards, rating and testing methods and in the 
evaluation of candidates for positions in the occupational fields in which 
they are expert. Use of experts with knowledge of the occupational field 
in the examining process leads to better examinations and better personnel 
selection. 


5. Reduced cost 


Decentralized examining may lead to lower overall costs for recruiting. 
If registers of eligibles are not established, agencies must be allowed to hire 
personnel directly. When competitive hiring and direct agency hiring is 
conducted by two different offices, there is often double recruiting for the 
same jobs. Persons appointed after direct hiring authority later have to 
be competitively examined—thus the job is done twice. Agencies must do 
almost all of the same work in direct hiring that is required in an open 
competition examination. Channeling all recruitment through one place 
leads to more use of competitive examinations to fill jobs, eliminates double 
recruiting and processing, and increases recruiting effectiveness. 


6. Direct contact with applicants 


Prospective applicants are brought into direct contact with the employ- 
ing agency through decentralized examining. Experience has shown that 
this often makes for more effective recruitment than general examinations 
conducted by Civil Service Commission offices designed to meet the needs of 
a number of agencies. 


7. Better local public relations 


Boards of examiners on the spot are often able to get better cooperation 
from local newspapers and other media. Local examinations tend to at- 
tract more applicants because they have greater interest to people in the 
community. Boards can usually furnish better information about condi- 
pest of employment than can more distant Civil Service Commission 
offices. 


8. More hiring through competitive examinations 


The board program extends the number of jobs that can be filled through 
open competitive examinations far beyond the number that could be handled 
physically through the Commission’s own resources. Unless agency re- 
sources are used, only a small proportion of positions in the competitive 
service could be filled through competitive examinations. 


9. Freedom of Commission staff for positive leadership in personnel manage- 
ment 


Decentralized examining frees the Commission staff from many of its 
operating responsibilities. This gives the Commission more time to develop 
standards and programs, and to give positive leadership to agencies in all 
areas of personnel management. 


10. Direct contact with agency personnel programs 


To make the board of examiners program work, the Commission main- 
tains a staff of persons to train, guide, and audit the examining work in the 
agencies. Commission personnel assigned to this work gain an entree to 
operating officials in agencies through these contacts which affords an op- 
portunity to increase the Commission’s influence for good in the entire per- 
sonnel program and not just in the area of initial employment. 

In summary, the Commission’s experience with the board of examiner pro- 
gram has fully demonstrated that it is a speedy, efficient, and effective means 
of staffing the Government service through merit system methods. There is good 
reason to believe that without it, the merit system in the Federal service would 
have foundered under the weight of the crises it has had to meet during periods 
of war and postwar readjustments. But it has been much more than this. Its 
positive results have been a practical demonstration of the real advantages of 
decentralized administration of a personnel management program. 


VI. Appendix—Graphic Presentation of the Growth and Current Activities of 
Boards of Hxaminers Follows: 
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CuHart IV 
NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS 


MADE BY COMMISSION OFFICES AND BOARDS 


1940 - 1958 


egend 


L 


2,000,000 + 
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1,500,060 + 


1,400,000 + 


,000 


1,200,000 + 


1,100,000 ++ 


: 1, Board placements between 1947 ond 1951 include placements made by Committee 


of Expert Examiners. . 
2. These statistics include pjacements through competitive examination, non-competitive 


actions and direct hires through board facilities. 
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Cuart VI 
BOARD OF EXAMINER ACTIVITY - FISCAL YEAR 1958 


COMPARISON OF PLACEMENTS OF ALL KINDS TO COMPETITIVE POSITIONS 
BY BOARDS AND COMMISSION OFFICES. (New Hires Only) 


Boards of Examiners 122,836 


Commission Offices 83,872 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF EXAMINATIONS ANNOUNCED BY BOARDS AND 
COMMISSION OFFICES 


Boards of Examiners 13,744 


Commission Offices 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS PROCESSED BY BOARDS AND 
COMMISSION OFFICES 


Boards of Examiners 1,032,860 


Commission Offices 706,110 
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EXHIBIT NO. 6 


U.S. Crvm Service CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 12, 1958. 


Departmental Circular No. 808 (revised). 
To heads of departments and independent establishments. 
Subject: Federal service entrance examination. 

The purpose of this circular is twofold; (1) to consolidate information con- 
tained in Departmental Circular No. 808 and supplements, and (2) to inform 
you of recent changes and developments in the Federal service entrance exami- 
nation program. This circular supersedes Departmental Circular No. 808 and 
Supplements Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5. (Supplement No. 3 was declared obsolete pre- 
viously. ) 

I. BackGRouND AND OBJECTIVES OF THE FEDERAL SERVICE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 

TION 

The FSEE was announced in October 1955 and was reannounced in 1956 and 
1957. It was open continuously for receipt of applications from the date it was 
first announced in 1955 through June 16, 1958. The plan was to provide a single 
avenue through which young people with a college education or equivalent 
experience could begin a career in the Federal Government. The examination 
was used to fill a wide variety of trainee entrance-level professional, adminis- 
trative, investigative, and technical positions. The first lists of FSEE eligibles 
were established on February 9, 1956. From that date through June 30, 1958, 
over 12,500 persons were selected for appointment through the FSEE to positions 
in over 60 career fields. This figure is most significant in that the FSEE is not 
the only entrance examination for college caliber persons. Engineers, physi- 
cists, chemists, accountants and certain other technical personnel are recruited 
through other examinations. 


II. THe New EXAMINATION PLAN 

Present plans call for announcing a new FSEE each fall and closing it each 
spring. By keeping the examination open only during a period approximating 
that of the academic year, the Commission can concentrate its recruiting re- 
sources more effectively and also will be able to make such changes annually in 
the program as experience indicates would be desirable. The new plan includes 
many features of the previous one but will also include several innovations. 
These changes resulted from our evaluation of the program during the past 3 
years and also from the changes developed in accordance with recent pay 
legislation. Departmental Circular No. 956 and supplements have described the 
effects on the FSEE resulting from provisions of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1958. In brief, it permits college graduates who have demon- 
strated superior learning ability to qualify for GS-7, while maintaining the 
GS-5 grade as the entrance level for other college graduates. 

One new feature of the test is a demonstration of writing ability. This will 
be accomplished by requiring candidates to write a short report on an appro- 
priate subject which will be described at the time of the examination. This 
part of the test will not be scored, but it will be made available to the appointing 
officers for use in the selection process. It will have value, of course, primarily 
in the consideration of eligibles for a job in which the ability to write is a 
significant requirement. 

Another new feature of the test is that, in addition to the measurement of 
verbal abilities, quantitative reasoning, and abstract reasoning, questions will 
be included to measure the candidate’s knowledge of the broad principles and 
practices of Government. While poor performance on this part of the test will 
not serve, by itself, to disqualify a candidate, demonstrated awareness of 
governmental principles by good performance on this part of the test will 
enhance his standing of the final list of eligibles. For many positions filled from 
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this examination knowledge of this.type has a significant positive relationship to 


success. 

Perhaps the most important change in this examination is in the method used 
to rank candidates. In the past, candidates who met the minimum experience 
or education requirements and passed the written test, were ranked on the 
eligible list on order of their written test score. The new FSEE provides that 
the eligibles will be ranked by combining their test score with a rating of educa- 
tion and experience. This rating is designed to give the most credit to those 
eligibles whose educational and experience record demonstrates high potential 
for future growth and career development. 

The new FSEE, Announcement No. 170, issue date October 1, 1958, will remain 
open until April 23, 1959. There will be a new written test which will be given 
in November 1958 and in January, February, March, April, and May 1959. 

Those candidates who pass the additional written test for Management In- 
ternships in November and January will be interviewed in February; those 
passing the additional written tests in February and March will be interviewed 
in April, Management Intern written tests will not be given in April or May. 
The current registers will be superseded by the new registers. It is anticipated 
that the generai register will be established in January 1959 and the Management 
Intern register in March 1959. 


III. CovERAGE OF THE EXAMINATION 

The examination will continue to be open to college juniors, seniors, graduate 
students, and those who have completed the requirements for their degree 
regardless of subject matter specialization or major fields of study, as well as 
those with equivalent experience. Successful candidates may elect to have their 
names placed on the general register and/or registers maintained by boards of 
examiners which are subject to this examination. Those attaining final eligi- 
bility for Management Internships will have their names entered on a central- 
ized register maintained by the central office. 

A. The General Register will continue to cover most entrance level pro- 
fessional, administrative, investigative and technical positions at GS—5, GS- 
6, and GS-7. However, the occupational coverage is subject to continuing 
study because of the differences in conditions in areas served by the Com- 
mission’s offices. Positions will be excluded from coverage using the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1. Positions in critically short supply for which it is not feasible to ad- 
minister written tests. 

2. Trades, crafts, aide and related types of positions. 

8. Positions of such specialized nature that the education substitutable 
for qualifying experience is not generally offered in college. 

4. Special agreement with agency. Example: Commodity BExchange In- 
vestigators in the Department of Agriculture. 

5. Temporary positions. Since the concept of the FSEB is to provide a 
means for college-caliber persons to begin a career in the Federal Service, 
it is felt that using the examination to fill positions of a temporary nature 
is not consistent with one of the basic purposes of the program. However, 
an examining office may. at its discretion, issue certificates of eligibles to 
fill temporary positions provided that (a) only those eligibles who indicate 
availability for temporary employment are certified, and (0) it is made clear 
to the eligible when contacted that his name will remain on the register if 
he accepts a temporary appointment. 

6. Positions of a clerical nature which do not offer career development 
and promotion opportunities to professional, administrative, investigative, 
or technical positions. 

7. Public Law 803 positions (the pay-above-the-minimum program). 

B. Attachment A to this Circular lists those positions which will be spe- 
cifically excluded from FSEBP coverage until further notice. All other posi- 
tions except those which meet the criteria outlined above are included. 

Some positions in certain occuppations can readily be utilized as a training 
ground to prepare employees to meet future agency program needs, while 
others in the same fields may require recruits with practical occupational 
experience who can become immediately productive in strictly operating posi- 
tions. Since it is frequently necessary in these occupational fields, to main- 
tain a reasonable balance between the intake of college-caliber personnel and 
personnel with mainly practical operating experience, an agency may ne- 
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gotiate agreements with Commission offices to provide for the use of registers 
with mainly experienced eligibles in lieu of the FSEE register to fill such 
positions. Attachment B lists positions for which examining offices of the 
Commission are authorized to retain or establish registers of experienced 
eligibles and to make agreements with agencies to provide for the use of such 
registers in lieu of the FSEE when the local situation dictates or to arrange 
for the simultaneous certification from the two sources to meet the needs of 
the requesting agencies. 

©. The Management Internship Examination now covers grades GS-7 and 
9 positions of an administrative, staff or managerial nature. Routine oper- 
ating positions and professional positions where the primary emphasis is on 
research competence are not included for coverage in this examination. The 
positions covered are included in Management Internship training, promo- 
tion or executive development agreements between the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the employing agency. Chapter A-6 of the Federal Personnel 
Manual lists the criteria established for such agreements. 


IV. CERTIFICATION 


The major objective of the certification process under the FSEE is to make 
it possible for agencies to use the registers to the maximum extent possible for 
the systematic intake of college-caliber people with potential for development 
during long-term careers. The examination should produce a large reservoir 
of qualified persons to match against a wide variety of personnel needs. To 
provide the flexibility needed to make such a broad examining concept effective, 
the following certification procedures have been developed : 


A. The General Register 

1. Certification in Regular Register Order—the certificate will be issued 
from the top of the register without regard to college specialization or ex- 
perience except where a positive education requirement has been established 
for the position. 

2. Certification Based on Published Standards—Based upon the published 
standards, such as those in Handbook X~-118, examination specifications, or 
examination announcements. The agencies must specify the standard to be 
used. Requests for certification in accordance with published standards will 
automaticaly be honored by the certifying office. 

3. Certifying Based on the Duties of a Specific Position Being Filled— 
selective certification of eligibles with appropriate types and amounts of cer- 
tain background may be authorized in filling an individual position if the 
agency establishes that such background would be significant to the develop- 
ment of the employee and would result in better utilization of his capabilities 
on future assignments. 

4. Special Agreements Based on Agency Program—selective certification 
agreements may be approved for a particular group of positions in an agency 
where it is established that there is a certain relationship between specialized 
background and the program or work of the agency. 

B. The Management Intern Register—Certification from the Management 
Intern register will be from the top of the register without regard to specialized 
education or experience. Since utilization of Management Interns by an agency 
is contingent upon the approval by CSC of a training program covering a par- 
ticular position or a certain group of positions, certificates of Management Intern 
eligibles will not be issued to agencies who do not have approved training 

grams. 

©. Certification Plan for College Students—College students whose eligibility 
in the FSEE is subject to completion of their course work may be certified prior 
to completion of the required courses and be given career conditional appoint- 
ments. However, they may not enter on duty under such appointments until 
they furnish proof of successful completion of their courses. Such persons 
may be employed in Student Assistant type positions of a nonclerical nature 
for summer or intermittent work. For the employment of students in such posi- 
tions, CSC Regulation 6.101 (s) of schedule A can be appropriately used. 

D. Positions at Grade GS-6—Requests for certification to fill positions at 
grade GS-6 are filled from among those eligibles on the GS-7 register who are 
available for the lower salary and from among those on the GS-5 register who 
meet the requirements for GS-6. The names of those persons in both categories 
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will be consolidated and listed on the Certificate in the order of their numerical 
ratings and veterans preference, if any. 

KE. Harmarking and Name Requests—To aid in obtaining certification of those 
eligibles whom the agencies contacted during their recruiting activities and per- 
sons presently employed by the agencies, requests for certification by name will 
be honored as the named individuals come within reach on the register for the 


positions. 


These eligibles will be “earmarked” for the respective agencies un- 


der the standard earmarking procedures. 
V. INQUIRIES 


Inquiries from agencies in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area concern- 
ing the FSEE program should be addressed to the Examining Division, Bureau 
of Departmental Operations, Code 129, Extension 4104, and in the field to the 
appropriate Regional Director. 


Attachments A and B. 


WanrreN B. Irons, Evecutive Director. 


ATTACHMENT A (ATTACHMENT A To DC 808, R) 


Following is a list of positions which are excluded from coverage of the FSEE. 
(At grades GS-5, GS-6, and GS-7 unless otherwise noted.) 


Series Title Remarks 
010 | Technical Editor and Writer.........-.- 
010 ~ Language Information Special- 
t. 

010 moo 4 (Physical Science and Engineer- 

080 | Industrial Officer for GS-080 positions not requiring a qualifica- 

080 ity Administrator. tion investigation. 

117 | Agricultural Economist......... Excluded at GS-7 level only, 

185 | Social Worker. ...............-.. 

301 | Geographic Names Specialist 

301 | State Administrative Assistant 

(County Auditor). 
301 Administrative Assistant 
Gene 

301 | State Program iS} 

301 | Administrative Aide (Army Reserve) -- 

301 (Army Re- 

serve). 

359 | Tabulation Project Planner 

390 | Communications Relay Supervisor_.... 

A: 4 Medical positions and positions in the field of Radio- 
isotopes are excluded as are all GS-7 positions. 

404 | Medical Biology Technician...........-. 

407 | Agronomist oli ..| GS-7 research positions are excluded. 

ally are excluded. 

420 | Bacteriologist. wil research positions, Medical positions and posi- 
> in the field of Radioisotopes are excluded. 

GS-7 research positions are excluded. 

435 | Plant Physiologist- Do. 

451 | General Agricultural Administration...| The position of Farm Management Supervisor in the 
Farmers’ Home Administration is excluded. 

453 | Reservoir 

454 | Range Manager and Conservationist -- 

457 | Soil Conservationist.................--- 

460 | Forester........... 

470 | Soil Scientist ..... -| GS-5 and GS-7 nonresearch Soil Scientist positions are 
filled by Department of Agriculture Boards of 
Examiners on a decentralized basis. GS-5 research 
positions are centralized and filled by the Department 
of Agriculture Board of Examiners from the FSEE. 
GS-7 research positions are centralized and filled from 
the 58-B Agriculture Research Scientist register. 

481 | Fishery Management — EES Excluded at GS-7 only. 

482 | Fishery Research Biologist. Do. 

485 | Refuge 

485 | Wildlife Management Biologist. Do. 

486 | Wildlife Research Biologist... Do. 

487 | Animal Husbandry--..............--.... GS-7 research positions are excluded. 

510 | Accountant. 

570 | Savings and Loan Examiner--......... ..| GS-7 positions in the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
are excluded. 

610 | Nurse and Head Nurse............-...- 
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Series Title Remarks 
615 | Public Health Nurse. 
630 | Dietitian_..... 

631 | Occupational Therapist. ............... 
633 | Physical Therapist 

635 | Exercise Therapist - 

637 | Manual Arts Therapist...............-- 
639 | Educational Therapist. ................ 
640 | Psych atist _- 

645 | Medical Technician. 
647 | Medical X-Ray Technician. 
650 | Medical Technicial Assistant..........- 
660 | Pharmacist. 

662 | Optometrist. 

665 | Audiologist. 

668 | 

669 | Medical Record Librarian.............. 
683 | Dental Technician. 

700 | Veterinarian 

818 | Draftsman_ 

1020 | Illustrator........ 

1071 | Film Editor Excluded at GS-7 only. 

1130 | Public Utilities Do. 

1146 | Agricultural Marketing Specialist Do. 

1146 | Cotton Marketing Specialist (Field Do. 

Representative). 

1147 | Agriculture Market Reporter........... Do. 

1147 | Fishery Marketing Specialist... .....-- The position of Fishery Marketing Specialist, GS-5, in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and all GS-7 positions 
are excluded. 

1148 | Warehouse Examiner__.............---- 

1226 | Design Patent Examiner--..-.........-- 

u 

Air Technician. -...........- 

1390 Tech All Technologist positions at the GS-5 and GS-7 levels 
are excluded with the exceptions of GS-5 

Food Products and Forest Products Technol 
Cay Technical Librarians (Physical Sciences an En 
pie gineering) are excluded. 

1642 Cemnbdion Aid and Examiner ---..... Except for positions in the Veterans’ Administration 
which are covered by a specific training agreement. 

1668 | Motion Picture ees....------ 

1710 | Educational vecialist Ld yg Of- | Positions in these series (1710, and 1720) ng spe- 

ficer (Instructor and Teach cialized backgrounds in the skilled trades and me- 
chanical fields, engineering and physical science fields 
and training positions in the medical therapies are ex- 
cluded. Also excluded are the positions of Instructor 
(General Education) in the Bureau of Prisons, 
Teacher (Elementar ——_ Secondary Schools) in the 
Bureau of Indian A 

1810 | Investigator (General) -...........--...- Commodity Exchange Investigators in the Department 
of Agriculture are excluded. 

1811 | Criminal Investigator.................- Only Treasury Enforcement Agents are excluded. 

1812 | Game Management Aid_.-.........-.-- 

1820 | Safety Inspector...........-..-.-......- 

1842 | Dairy and/or Poultry Grader-_---.--..-- Excluded at the GS-7 level. 

1843 | Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Inspector... Do. 

1844 Inspection 

1846 Fruit and Vegetable Inspec- Do. 

1863 Food Sanitation Inspector 

1864 uarantine Inspector...............-.-- 

1907 rdage Fibers Inspector ..............- 

1908 meee and Leather Products Inspec- | Except for GS-5 positions in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General. 

1915 Chetnicals Inspector Do. 

1916 | Petroleum Ins; Do. 

1918 | Rubber Products Inspector............. 

1919 | Crude Rubber Inspector--_............. 

1920 | Nonmetallic Minerals Inspector. _...... 

1921 | Metals and Metal Ores Inspector ....... 

1922 | Metals and Materials Treatment Proc- 

esses 

1930 | Construction Inspector... 

1931 | Plumbing Inspector........ 

1935 | Electrical Equipment Inspector. 

1936 | Electronic pment Inspector. 

1940 | Mechanical Equipment Inspector we Do. 

1941 Automotive Inspector... 
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Series Title 3 Remarks 


Aircraft Inspector. 
1943 | Aircraft Engine Inspector 
1944 | Aircraft Propeller Inspector 
1945 building 
1947 ce Equipment Inspector._.....- sar t for GS-5 positions in the Office of the Chief of 


ce. 

1948 | Ammunition Inspector. 

2111 | Transportation Rate Tariff Examiner--_ Positions of Transportation Rate Tariff Examiner 
Freight and Passenger) in the Interstate Commerce 
ommission are excluded at the GS-7 level. 


2152 | Airways Operation Specialist ........... 


Note.—Trades, crafts, aide, and related types of tions are also excluded as are positions of a clerical 
nature which do not afford opportunities for promotion to non-clerical positions. 


ATTACHMENT B (ATTACHMENT B To DC 808, R) 


The positions listed below are those for which Examining Offices of the Com- 
mission are authorized to retain or establish registers of experienced eligibles 
and to make agreements with agencies to provide for the use of such registers 
in lieu of FSEE where the local situation dictates or to arrange for the simul- 
taneous certification from the two sources to meet the needs of the requesting 
agencies. 


Series Title Series Title 

188 | Recreation Positions. 2010 Officer and Distribu- 
301 | General Clerical & Administrative Positions. 
685 | Public Health Administration. 2020 prema ‘Officer. 

1102 | Contract Specialist. 2032 | Preservation and Packing Specialist. 

1121 } Communication 8 alist. ’ 2040 | Property and Supply Officer. 

1122 | Communications Rate Examiner. 2050 | Property Cataloger. 

1131 | Utility Rate Examiner. 2080 | Surplus Property Disposal Assistant and/or 

1140 | Business Analyst. Officer. 

1150 | Industrial Specialist, 2090 | Printing and Publications Officer. 

1151 | Commodity-Industry Analyst. 2101 | Transportation Officer (General). 

1152 | Production Specialist. 2131 | Freight Traffic Officer. 

1170 | Realty Officer. 2132 | Passenger Traffic Officer. 

2001 General Supply Officer. 2133 | Transportation Rate Auditor. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 7 


FEDERAL SERVICE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
DEPARTMENTAL AND FIELD APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958 


Number of 
appoint- Percentage 
ments 
2, 102 16.6 


1 Includes the Se reported from the centralized registers maintained by the Boards of Exam- 
iners in the Departments of iculture and Interior. These appointments have been added to 17 field 
total because, while the Boards do — maintain records showing the breakdown between departmental 
and field appointments, the nature of the ions indicates that almost all would be field rather than 
departmental positions—e.g. park ranger, p) oe inspection. 


APPOINTMENT ACTIVITY THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30, 1958, BY AGENCY IN ORDER OF USE 


Number of 
Department or agency appointments 
1. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare__-_ (2,852 
2. Department of the Air Feores..u<.-... 2, 008 
3. Department of the Army 1, 599 
4. Department of Agriculture. - 1,518 
5. Department of the Treasury 844 
6. Department of the Navy pares 806 
7. Department of the Interior 578 
8. Civil Service Commission__ 495 
9. Veterans’ Administration 301 
10. Department of Commerce 246 
11. Department of Labor 207 
12. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 204 
14. Housing and Home Finance Agency ta 146 
15. General Services Administration 100 
16. Railroad Retirement Board 89 
17. Department of Defense (component not reported ) 88 
18. Department of State 57 
19. District of Columbia Government 50 
20. U.S. Information Agency cate 37 
22. Securities and Exchange Commission 31 
23. Smithsonian Institution 27 
24. Federal Power Commission mneds 26 
25. Federal Civil Defense Administration 24 
26. Farm Credit Administration____ 16 
27. Civil Aeronautics Board te 16 
U.S. Tariff Commission 10 
. National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics a 8 


Bureau of the Budget 
. General Accounting Office Re ine 5 
. International Cooperation Administration 5 
Post Office Department___.._.___ 5 
4 


. Federal Trade Commission___ 


Interstate Commerce 
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APPOINTMENT ACTIVITY THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30, 1958, BY AGENCY IN ORDER OF USE— 
continued 
Number of 


Department or agency—Continued appointments 

36. Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 3 
37. Selective Service 3 
39. Panama Canal 
40. District Court of the Unite 
1 

1 


42. Government Printing Office_ 
43. Office of the Secretary of Defense_ 
44. Department or agency not reported___- 


APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958 


Department or Agency ‘Classification series of ap- 


General Accounting Office... GSs-201 
jacem 


Government Printing Office...| GS-1410 
Bureau of the Budget --_.._.... GS8-113_ and Financial Economics 
G8-303 


Management 
GS8-560 Budget 


Department of Agriculture_...| GS-000 Miscellaneous 

GS8-010 Information and Editorial. 
G8-111 Business Economis. 
GS-115 ‘Transportation Economics. 
G8-117 Agricultural 


i 
3 


GS-303 ement Analys 
GS-331 tal Computer 


GS-436 Plant Quarantine and Pest Control_................ 
GS-450 General Agricultural 
GS-451 General 
GS8-485 Wildlife 
GS-491 Dairy Manufacturing Technology. 
GS-498 Home Economics 

GS-501 General Accounting Clerical ‘ahd Adiwinistrative.. 


z Bs 


2 
ao 

= 


GS-16 Agricultural Marketing Specialist 
GS-1147 News Re 


Number x 
ments 
GS8-221 Position 
GS-541 Fiscal Auditing 
1g 
| Gs 
GS-404 Medical Biology Technician. 
: 
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APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 80, 1958—continued 


Department or Agency 


Classification series 


Depertment of Agriculture— 
ontinued 


Department of Defense (com- 
ponent not shown). 


“— of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 


Department of the 


Warehouse 
Acquisition and 


Lib 


Criminal 
Dairy and Poultry Inspection and Grading. 
Grain Inspection Supervising. 
Miscellaneous Inspection 


Information and Editorial__...- 
Agricultural Economies.- 
Psychology ....... 
Personnel Administration... 
Military Personnel Clerical 
Position Classification. 
and Wage Administration 
Emp ore Development. 
General Clerical and Administrative. 
Management 
Administrative Assistant. 
General Accounting Clerical and Administrativ 
Budget Administration. 


Garage Supcrintendence. 
Supply and 


wre Bee Ro Sen 


1, 518 


Miscellaneous 
Information and 
Community and Regional 
Security 
Military Intelligence 
Military Intelligence 


Military Personnel Clerical.......................-- 
Qualifications Rating 
Personnel Rating Examining. 
Salary and Wage 
Employee 
General Clerical and Administrative.............._. 
Management 


|| 
Number 
of ap- 
point- 
ments 
GS-1171 
GS-1172 
GS-1350 
GS-1390 Techn y — 
GS-1410 
G3-1411 
GS-1521 
GS-1530 
GS-1531 
GS-1810 
GS-1811 
GS-1842 
GS-1844 
GS-1899 
GS-2001 
GS-2101 
GS-010 7 
GS-117 1 
GS-180 1 
G8-201 ll 
GS-204 1 
GS-221 5 
G3-223 
QS-235 1 
GS-301 
GS-303 
GS-341 1 
GS-501 2 
G3-569 4 
GS-960 1 
GS-963 Legal Instruments 1 
GS-1102. Contract Specialist. 1 
GS-1152 Production Specialist. 3 
GS8-1171 Appraising and Assessing. 6 
GS-1530 1 
GS-1652 1 
GS-2001 1 
GS-2010 2 
GS-2020 4 
GS-2040 Stock Control 1 
88 
GS-301 General Clerical and 1 
| (2-000 
GS-010 
GS-020 
GS-045 
GS-080 
GS-101 
GSs-110 
GS8-133 
GS-134 
GS-150 
GS8-170 
GS-180 
GS8-185 
GS-201 Personnel 
GS-203 
GS-204 
GS-212 
GS-213 
GS-215 
GS8-221 
GS-222 
GS-223 
GS-230 
GS-235 
GSs-301 
GS-303 
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APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 


Department or Agency Classification series of ap- 


Department of the Army— | GS-305 Mail and File _._...............--..-------.-------- 
ontinued GS-330 General Digital Computer Systems-_-__._.._.._____- 
GS-331 Digital Computer Programing. 
GS-332 Digital Computer Equipment 
G8-340 Program 
G8-341 Administrative Assistant... 
GS-342 Office Services 
GS-358 Tabulating Machine Operation. 
GS8-359 Tabulating Equipment 
GS~403 Micro-Biology- 
GS-407. Agronomy-..---- 
GS4i3 ysiology ative 
GS-414 
GS-420 
GS-437. 
GS-~493 Home Economics 
GS-501 General Accounting Clerical and Administrative-_-- 
GS-520 Accounts Maintenance Clerical.................---- 
GSs-525 Accounting Technician. .............. 
GS8-530 Cash Processing. 
GS-540 Voucher Examining-.--. 
Gs-560 Budget Administration. 
GS-801 General Engineering. ad 
GS8-950 Legal Administration_- 
GS-954 Legal 
Gs-963 Legal Instruments 
GS-986 Legal Clerical and Administrative. 
GS-1074 Television Production... 
GS-1102 Contract Specialist...... 
GS-1121 Communication® Specialist 
GS-1140 Business 
GS8-1152 Production 
GS8-1171 Appraising and Assessin: 
GS-1172 Realty Acquisition and 
GS-1173 Housing Management- 
pase 
G6-1411 Library 


GS-1624 Instruction Examining and 
Education and Training. -......... 

GS-1720 Educational Research and Program 


GS-1901 General Inspection. ......- 
GS-1905 Reserved Food 
GS-1906 Textiles and Textile Products en 
GS-2001. General 

GS-2010 Supply and 
GS-2030 Storage 
GS-2031 Supply Item Identification...............--.-------- 
GS-2032 Preservation and 
GS-2040 Stock Control Clerical. 
GS-2080 Surplus Property Disposal...............----------- 
GS-2090 Printing and Publications. 
GS-2101 General 
GS-2131 Freight Traffic...... 


Total... 


= 


Number 
point- 
ments 
| Ae 
i 
| 
| 
| 
6 
at 
| 
GS8-1811 Criminal 
GS-1860 Public Health Inspection. 
1 
4 
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COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 


Number 
Department or Agency Classification series of A 
point- 
ments 
Department of the Air Force..| GS-000 Miscellaneous Occupatioms................-......-.-. 
GS-010 Information and 
Gs-080 Security 
GS-133 Intelligence 


1820 Inspection 


2080 Surplus Property Di 
General Transp 


Qualifications Rating Examining --................. 
Personnel Rating Examining. 
Salary and Wage Administration. 
Employee Development. 
General Clerical and Administration..............-- 
Management Analysis. 
General Digital Computer Systems--_............-.-- 
Digital Computer 

Digital Computer Equipment Operation 
Program Management. 
Administrative 


Accounting Clerical and Administrative... 

ecounts Maintenance 
Bodgst 


Ajudicating-- 
Contact 
Legal Clerical and Administrative. 
Contract Specialist 
Industrial Property Administration................-. 


fealty an and Disposal... 


Eleotron and Test. _..... 
Librarian 


Statistical Clerical and Administrative.............. 


uipment 
Education Training. 


Investigating 


— and Hour Law Enforcement 


Miscellaneous Inspection. 


General Supply 


Supply Requirements and Distribution............. 
Procure’ 


Storage 


ation and Packing 


Preserv 
Stock Control Clerical 


Bonk 


Supply Cataloging 


ortation 


Freight Traffic, 


Passenger Traffic. 
Transportation Operations 
Control 


Co 


Total 


GS-201 Personnel 
GS-211 Appointment and Status 
GS-212 
GS8-213 
GS-215 
GS8-221 
: GS8-223 
GS-230 
GS-235 
GS-301 
GS-303 
GS-305 
GS-330 
GS-331 
GS-332 
GS-340 
GS-341 
GS-359 Tabulating Equipment Operation 
Gs~—ol 
GS-501 | 
GS-510 g 
GS-520 3 
GS-545 1 
GS-560 35 
GS-660 1 
GS-801 General Engineering. 5 
GS-805 Maimtenance 2 
1 
GS-962 2 
GS-~986 1 
GS-1102 102 
GS-1103 1 
GS-1121 1 
GS-1140 1 
GS-1150 Industrial 10 
GS-1151 Commodity-Industry Analyst. 1 
GS-1152 Production Specialist #42 
GS-1160 General 
GS-1170 
GS-1172 
GS8-1173 
GS-1312 
GS-1410 
GS-1421 Archives 
GS-1531 
GS-1640 
GS-1670 
GS-1710 
GS-1810 
GS-1813 
Gs- 
GS-2001 
GS8-2010 
GS-2020 | 
GS-2030 
GS-2032 
GS-2040 
Gs- | 
Gs- 
GS8-2131 
GS-2132 
GS8-2150 
| 


COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 


Department or Agency 


Classification series 


Department of the Navy.-.-..-.. 


Department of Commerce_.__. 


Miscellaneous 
Information and 
Security Administration ............................ 
Military Intelligence 
Military Intelligence Analysis. 


‘osition Classification. ..................- 
Occupational Analysis. ............-...- 
Salary and Wage Administration 
Employee Relations. 
Employee Development. - 
General Clerical 
Management 
General Digital Computer 
Digital Computer Programing. 
Administrative 


General Accounting C acme and Administrative___. 


Contact 
Legal Clerical and Administrative. 
General Claims Examining. 
Communications Specialist... 
Industrial Specialist. 

Realty Acguisition an and Disposition 


Textiles and Textile Products Inspection. 
Supply and 


Preservation and 
Stock Control Clerical. ........-- 
General 


Trade and Development Economics. - 
Transportation 


117 
Number 
of ap- 
point- 
ments 
&S-000 
GS-045 
GS-080 
GS-133 
GS-134 
GS-201 Personnel 
GS-212 
GS-213 
G8-221 
GS-222 
GS-223 
GS-230 
GS-235 
GS-301 
GS-303 
GS-330 
GS-331 a 
GS-341 
GS—401 
GS—420 
GS-484 
GS-501 
Gs-510 
GS-545 
GS-560 
GS-690 
GS-960 
GS-962 
GS-986 
GS-990 
GS-1102 
GS-1121 
GS-1150 
GS8-1151 
GS8-1152 
GSs-1170 
GS-1172 
Gs-1173 
GS-1390 
GS-1410 
GS-1420 
GS-1531 Statistical Clerical and 
GSs-1710 
GS-1810 
GS-1811 
GS-1906 
GS-2001 
GS-2010 
GS-2015 
GS-2020 Pre 
G8-2032 
GS-2033 
GS-2040 
GS-2050 
GS-2080 
GS-2090 
GS-2091 
GS-2101 
GS-2131 
GS-2134 
GSs-112 
G8s-115 
GS-117 
GS-10 | 
GS-188 
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COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 


Department or Agency 


Classification series 


of Commerce— 
ntinued 


Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


GS-963 
GS-991 
GS-993 


g. 


Placement 


Employee 
General Clerical and Administrative-_. 
General Digital Systems 
Digital Computer Programing 
Administrative Assistant. 
Tabulating Equipment Operation. 
General Accounting Clerical and Laiminiseahive.... 
Accounts Maintenance Clerical 
Budget Administration 

Tax Accounting 
Legal Clerical and Administrative_.__._____. 
ncn 
Librarian 


Manestion and Training. 


Supply Catalog 


Miscellaneous 
Information and Editorial 


Social Insurance Administration - 
Social Sci 


Geography. 
Psychology - - 


tion. 
Personnel 
Placement 


Qualifications Rating Examining 
Position Classification 


Employee Relations... 


General Clerical and Administrative....-.---...---- 
Management Analysis__ 
Mail and 


Correspondence Clerical... 
Administrative 


Animal Biology 


Husbandr 


Budget Administration 


Optometry 


Audiology-Speech Correction. - 


Hospital Administration... 


Public Health Administration. 


Food and Drug Officer... 


Food and Drug Inspection._..............-.--.-.---- 


and Death Claims Exam- 


Retkement and Old Age Insurance Claims Exam- 


Number 
of ap- 
point- 
ments 
Gs-201 Personnel 
GS-211 Appointment and Status Changes--.--_._.._....._... 
Gs-230 
GS-235 
Gs-301 
GS-303 
GS-330 
GS-331 
GSs-341 
GS-359 
Gs-501 
GS-510 
GS-520 
GS-560 
GS-592 
GS-964 
GS-986 
GSs-1140 
GS-1151 
GS-1226 
GS-1341 
GS-1361 
GSs-1410 
GS-1531 Statistical Clerical and Administrative...........__. 
Gs-1710 
GS-1946 
GS-2001 
GS-2020 Pri t 
GS-2050 
GS-2090 
GS-2101 
GSs-010 
GS-101 7 
GS-102 6 
GS-150 1 
GS-180 3 
GS-188 5 
GS-201 6 
GS-212 3 
GS-221 2 
GS-230 1 
GS-301 
GS-303 5 
GS-305 1 
GS-341 5 
GS-487 5 
5 
1 
GS-670 _* 1 
5 
GS-696 7 
5 
5 
822 


COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 


Department or Agency 


Classification series 


Department of Health, Edu- 
and Welfare—Cont. 


Department of the Interior---.- 


GS-1152 


Production Specialist. 


and Assessing 


Librarian 


Library Assistant. 


Statistics - 


Statistical Clerical and Administrative..........-... 
Education and Training. 


Educational Research and Program...-.........-..- 
General 
Pubiie Health Inspection. 
Supply and 


Miscellaneous Occupations- 
Information and 


Personnel 
Placement --.- 
Personnel Rating Examining__ 
. 
Employee Development. 
General Clerical and Administrative............_._. 
Management 
Administrative 
Services Management. 
0. 
Medical Biology “Technici 
Range Management and Conservation Aid- 
Fishery Management. 
Fishery Research 
Wildiite 
p 
General Clerical and Administrative_... 


Leg: 

Land Law Clerical and Administrative_-_........-- 
Legal Clerical and 
General Claims Examining. 
Public Utilities 
Commodity-Industry 
Appraising and 
Realty Acquisition and Disposal..-................- 


Number 
point 
ments = 
GS-1171 
GS8-1410 
GS-1710 
GS-1720 ber 
GS-1810 
GS-1860 
GS-1363 
GS-200! 
GS-2010 
GS-2020 
GS-2040 Stock Control 
GS-2080 Surplus Property 
| 
GS-010 
GS-045 
GS-150 
GS-170 
GS-193 
GS-201 
GS-212 
GS-215 
GS-221 
. | GS-230 
GS-235 
GS-301 
GS-340 | 
GS-341 
GS-342 
GS-401 
GS-404 
GS-420 
GS-~435 
GS-437 
GSs-451 
GS-452 
GS-453 
GS-45 
GS-460 
Gs-470 
Gs-481 
GS-482 
GS-483 
GS-484 
GS-485 
GS-486 
Gs—493 
GS-501 
GS-510 
GS-520 Accounts Maintenance Clerical... 
GS-840 Voucher Examining. 
GS-954 
Gs-960 
GS8-965 a 
GS-986 
GS8-990 
GS-1130 
GS-1151 
GS-1165 
GS-1170 
GSs-1171 
QGS8-1172 
G8-1710 Education and Training. 
G8-1810 General 
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APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 


Department or Agency 


Classification series 


Number 
cf ap- 
point- 
ments 


Departmentof the Interior—Con. 


GS-1811 


Department of Labor.....-...- GS-000 


GS-1810 


Personnel 
Genera! Clerical and Administrative. 


General Accounting Clerical and Administrative.... 
Legal Clerical and Administrative. 
Statistical Clerical and Administrative.............- 
General Investigating 
Immigration Patrol Inspection 


Procurement-...- 


Miscellaneous Occupations 
Information and Editorial - 


International Trade and Economics - 


Occupational 
General Clerical and Administrative. - 
Management 
Accounting Maintenance 
Budget Administration 
General Claims 


162 


Miscellaneous 
General Clerical an 
Legal Instruments 

Total. 


Information and Editorial 


Intelligence Research. 
Military’ Intell ence Research 
Position Classification... 


Employee Relations. 


Gen Clerical and 
Management 


General Clerical and Administrative-__- 


Education and Training. 


Stock Control Clerical. 


GS-1822 
GS-2001 
GS-2020 
GS8-2050 Supply 
Department of Justice.........| GS-000 Miscellaneous Occupations. -----.....-.....-.--.--- 
GS-007 Correctional Institution Administration __.......... 
GSs-101 
GS-185 
GS-201 
GS-230 
GS-301 
GS-305 Mail and File... 
GS-501 
GS-560 
GS-946 
GS-954 
GS-966 
GS-986 
GS-1531 
GS-1810 
GS-1896 
S-010 1 
GS-110 neral jos il 
GS-111 19 
GS-112 1 
GS-116 76 
GS-201 Personnel Administration i 
GS-212 
GS-222 
GS-301 
GS-303 
GS-520 
GS-560 
GS-990 
GS-991 and Death Compensation Claims Exam- 
; GS-1149 Wage and Hour Law Administration............._- 
GS-1813 age and Hour Law Enforcement.................- 
Post Office Department. GS-000 1 
GS-301 3 
GS-963 1 
5 
Department of State...........| GS-101 [ie 6 
GS-130 girs 2 
GS-132 22 
GS-133 1 
GSs-221 1 
GS-223 1 
GS-301 15 
GS-303 1 
GS-501 1 
GS-1410 1 
GS-20) 
GS-2040 1 
57 


COMPETITIVE 'CIVIL SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 


Department or Agency 


’ Classification series 


Department of the Treasury - . 


Civil Aeronautics Board....... 


Civil Service Commission.....| GS-000 


GS-1410 
GS-1421 
GS-1530 
GS-1810 


Miscellaneons O tions 
Information and Editorial 


Social Science.............- 


International Trade and Development Economics. -- 
Fisea} and Financial 
Personnel Administration... 


Placement 


Position Classification... 


Employee Development. 
Ceneral Clerical and 
Management Analysis. 
Mail and File......... 
Correspondence Clerical 


Digital Computer Programing. 
Program Management 


Administrative Assistant 


General Accounting Clerical and Administrative_..._ 
Internal Revenue Agent. 
Accounts Maintenance Clerical 


Legal Instruments Examining. -- 


Legal Clerical and Administrative.................. 
General Claim Examining. 


Business Analyst. .-...... 


Production Specialist 


Internal Revenue Collection 
Appraising and Assessing- 


Statistica] Clericai and Administrative.............. 


Alcohol-Tax Inspection. 


Customs Inspection. ........- 
Customs Enforcement Officer_- 


Customs Examining and Appraising................ 
Customs Entry and Liquidation 


Customs Warehouse Officer_. 
Immigration Patrol Inspection...................... 
Admeasurement.- 


Miscellaneous Inspection - . 


Procurement_.-. 


Total... 
Transportation Economics. 


Psychology. .....-...-..- 


Personne] Administration. 
Personnel Rating 
General Clerical. and 
Transportation Regulation. 


Total. 
Occupations 


Psychol 
Personnel 
Personnel Clerical. - 
Appointment and Status Changes... 
Boston Cin Rating 


General Account ng Clerical and Administrative. 
Disability and Death Compensation Claims Exam- 


Library Assistant. 
Statistics............- 
General Investigating 


Number 
point- 
ments 
GSs-010 
GS-112 
GS-113 
G8-201 
GS-235 
GS 305 
GS-309 
GS-501 
GS-512 
GS-520 
GS-592 Tax t =~ 
GS-920 
GS-963 
GS-986 
GS-1169 
GS-1171 
GS-1530 
GS-1531 | 
GS-1854 
GS-1892 
GS-1894 
GS-1895 
GS-1898 
GS-2020 
= 
GS-201 1 
GS-215 1 
GS-301 3 
GS-1710 1 
GS-2090 1 
GS-2110 6 
16 
GS-180 3 
GS-201 1 
GS-203 2 = 
GS-211 1 a 
GS-213 13 
GS-221 1 
GS-301 44 
Gs-305 1 
GS-501 1 
GS-991 
1 
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COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958——continued 


Department or Agency 


Number 
of ap- 


=] 


ments 


District of Columbia Govern- 
ment. 


Farm C 


Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. 


Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 


Federal Power Commission. - 


Federal Trade Commission .... 


General Services Administra- 
tion. 


GS-301 


t "Administration GS-000 


GS-510 


GS-1810 


General Clerical and Administrative 
Management Analysis. 
Budget Administration 
Clerk of Comt 
Contact Re 


presentative 


General ene 
Inspection 


General 


Management Analysis 
Budget Administration 


Library Assistant 
Educatio 


Miscellaneous Occupations 
Fiscal and Financial Economics 
Economics Assista’ 
General Clerical and Administrative ................ 
General Accounting Clerical and Administrative. 


Accounting 


Information and Editorial 
Position Classification 


Public Utilities Specialist 
Libraria 


nm. 


in and Training 


Statistics 


Total. 


Information and Editorial _ _- 
Geography 

Personnel Administration 
Position Classification 


General Accounting Clerical and Administrative -__- 
Budget Administration. 


Examining 


General Finance. 


Real Property 
Realty uulsition 
Building Management 
Librarian. ........ 


Archives Assistant 


Construction and Maintenance. 


General Investigating-__ 


| | 
Classification series | | 
GS-301 
GS-303 
GS-'60 
GS-945 
GS-962 
GS-1°31 Stat.stieal ¢ cal a Administrative 
GS-1710 
GS-1810 
GS-1901 
General Clerical and Administrative... 
j Miscellaneous 
GS-1171 Appraising and Assessing--..................-.----- 
GS-201 Personnel Administration 
: GS-301 General Clerical and Administrative 
GS-303 
GS-1411 
7) 
GSs-113 
Gs-119 
G8-301 
QGS-501 
GS-570 Financial Institution Examining 
GS8-221 
GS-301 Genera) Clerical and Administrative 
Gs-510 
GS-1410 
GSs-201 
GS8-221 
GS-301 General Clerical and 
GS-501 
GS-510 
GS-560 
GS8-990 
GSs-1130 ublic Utilities 
GS8-1170 
GS-1172 
GS-1176 
GS-1410 
GS-1420 Archives 


COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 


Number 
Department or Agency Classification series 


Ba 


ments 


General Services Administra- | GS-2001 General Supply 

tion—Centinued GS-2020 
GS-2030 Storage Management 
GS-2131 Freight 
GS8-2150 Transportation Operations... 


Housing and Home Finance | GS-000 Miscellaneous Occupations___._ 
Agency. GS-010 Information and 


GS-020 Community and Regional Planning 
GS-101 Social Science 

GS-110 General Economics... 
GS-116 Labor Economics 
GS-301 General Clerical and Administrative 
GS-303 Management Analysis......... 
GS-341 Administrative Assistant 


GS-560 Budget 
GS-570 = Financial Institution Examining 
GS-963 Legal Instrument Examining. 
GS-986 Legal Clerical and Administrative 
GS-1160 General Finance 


GS8-1170 Real Property 
GS-1171 Appraising and Assessi 
GS-1172 Realty and 
GS-1173 Housing Management..... 


GS-1410 Librarian. ............ 


~ 


GS-2001 General 


Total__ 
Jnternationa) Cooperation Ad- | GS-112 International Trade and Development Economics... 
ministration. GS-131 International Relations_____- 
GS-301 General Clerical and Administrative__...........~--| 
GS-1810 General Investigating... 
Total__ - 
Interstate Commerce Commis- | GS-301 General Clerical and Administrative............. aaa 
sion. GS-341 Administrative Assistant... 
GS-964 Insurance 
GS-1160 General Finan 
Total_. 


National Advisory Committee | GS-212 
for Aeronautics, G8-221 Position 
GS-303 Management Analysis. 


GS-501 General Clerical and Administrative.... 
GS-1410 Libraria 


National Labor Relations | GS-180 Psychology_._...........--..-- 
Board. GSs-301 General and Administrative. 
GS-986 Legal Clerical and Administrative 


Panama Canal Company...-.- GS-201 Personnel M it 
GS8-221 Position Classification. 
Total. 
Railroad Retirement Board.._| GS-000 Miscellaneous 0 tions 


GS-010 Information and Editorial . 
GS-301 General Clerical and Administrative................ 
Gs8-303 Management Analysis... 
GS8-962 Contact Representative___ 
Gs-990 Gencral Claims Examining... 


| 
¢ a 
= \dministrative___ 
as I 
GS-164 r Examining and Estimating..........- 
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COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 


Department or Agency 


Classification series 


Number 


ments 


Railroad Retirement Board— 
Continued 


Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 


Small Business Administra- 
tion. 


District Court of the United 
States. 


U.S, Information Agency-.-..-. 


GS-93 


GS-1530 
GS8-1710 


GS-235 


GS8-1410 Lib 


GS-1420 
GS-113 
GS-963 
GS8-1160 
GS-1810 


GSs-010 
GS-301 


GS-432 
G8-1410 


GS8-112 
GS8-1151 
GS8-1410 


Veterans’ Administration......| GS-000 


Li an_ 
1810 General Investigating 


Retirement and Old Age Insurance Claims Exam- 


ining 
Statistics 


Education and Training-. 
Total 


Employee Development. . 


ibrarian. 


Archives 


Total... 


Fiscal and Financial Economics 
Legal Instruments E 


‘> 


General Finance... 


General Investigating 
Total. 


mi |. 4 


Information and Editorial 
General Cleri 


cal and 


Total... 


Business Economics 


General Clerical and Administrative PES 


Legal Instruments Examining. - 
Legal Clerical and A 


Industrial Specialist... 
Loan Examination 


Librarian. 


Museum Series. 


Archeology. 


Personnel Administration. 


Placement 


General Clerical and Administrative._..........---- 


Herbarium 


Librarian. 


8 


Total. 


Trade and Development 
Analyst. 


Total. 


Clerk of Court... 


Docket Clerk 


Total. 


Information and Editorial. 


Intelligence Researc 


h. 
General Clerical and Administrative 
General Accounting Clerical and Administrative... 
073 Production... 


8 


Total. 


iscellaneous Ocenpations 


iseal and F Economics 


History... 


Psychology. 


Recreation 


Personnel Administration 


Position Classification - 


Employee Development. . 


General Clerical and Administrative................ 


Administrative Assistant. - 
Biol 


Micto Biology. 


| | 
- — 
| 
GS-301 2 
GS-963 5 
GS-986 1 
GSs-301 
Tariff Commission... .......... 
GS-046 
GSs-] 
Gs- 
Gs- 
Gs-} 
Gs- 
Gs- 
GS-301 
GSs-341 


COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 
APPOINTMENTS THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 
Number 
Department or Agency Classification series of 2 
point- 
ments 
Veterans’ Administration— | GS-501 General Accounting Clerical and Administrative... 3 
Continued GS-510 Accounting. 1 
GS-520 Accounts Maintenance Clerical 1 
GS-639 Educational Therapy. 1 
GS-646 Histopathology Technician... 1 
GS-960 Adjudicating--- 42 
GS-962 Contact Representative. 13 
GS-1102 Contract Specialist. 2 
GS8-1165 Loan Examination 7 
GS-1171 Appraising and Assessing. 2 
GS-1172 Realty Acquisition and Disposal 1 
GS8-1410 Librarian. 55 
GS-1411 Library Assistant 3 
GS-1530 Statistics 1 
GS-1531 Statistical Clerical and 2 
GS-1642 Instruction Examining and Estimating............. 1 
GS-2001 General Supply 1 
GS-2020 Procur t 1 
Total 301 
All others _ GS-101 Social Sci 1 
GS-301 General Clerical Administrative 1 
GS-308 Management Analysis.. 2 
GS-341 Administrative Assistant. 1 
GS8-1102 Contract Specialist 1 
GS8-1410 Librarian. 1 
GS-1710 Education and Training. 1 
GS8-1905 Preserved Food Inspection -- 1 
Total 9 
— 
Grand total. 12, 633 
POSITIONS TO WHICH APPOINTMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE AS OF SEPT. 30, 1958 
Classification group and series Gs-5 | GS-6 | GS-7 | Total 
GS-000 Miscellaneous Occupations (n.e.c.): 
'GS-000 Miscellaneous 147 36 55 238 
007 Correctional Institution Administration 1 
010 Information and Editorial. 126 li 140 277 
020 Community and Regional Planning. 4 5 
025 Social Insurance Administration... 2 129 4 135 
080 Security Administration._...............-.....--.. 3 1 13 17 
GS-100 Social Science, Psychology, and Welfare: 

102 Social Administration. 4 7 
112. International Trade and Development Economics. 10 18 
113 Fiscal and Financial Economies. 3 
132 Intelligence Research. 19 2 
133 Military Intelligence 30 39 
134 Military Intelligence Analysis. 4 7 

59 93, 

2 


7 
ed 
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COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 


POSITIONS TO WHICH APPOINTMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE AS OF SEPT, 30, 1958—continued 


Classification group and series GS-5 | GS-6 | GS-7 | Total 
GS-200 Personnel Administration and Industrial Relations: 

GS-201 Personnel Administration. 155 13 94 262 
ll 3 4 18 
204 Military Personnel Clerical...............-........|....--.. 2 5 7 
211 +A ——s and Status Changes................. 1 1 1 3 
32 2 39 73 
215 ersonnel Rating 1 8 
223 +Occupational 25 39 
223 Salary and Wage 4 ll 
ony Employee Development... 39 4 60 108 

Conciliation and mediation...................-----|....-.--|_...---. 1 1 
GS8-300 pe..* Administrative, Clerical and Office Services Group: 

GS-301 General Clerical and A __, Seneeaee 694 43 300 1, 037 
303 Management Analysis_..-.. 317 9 253 579 
330 Digital Computer Systems Administration. 7 13 

GS-331 Digital Computer Programing «eae 27 91 
332 Digital Computer Systems 2 3 
341 Administrative Assistant.......................... 48 15 48 lll 
on Office Service Management. 2 1 3 6 

Tabulation Project Planning- 1 7 

8-400 Biological Sciences Group: 

404 Medical Biology Techni RRS 1 2 
405 Pharmacology. 1 1 
408 Agriculture Aid_- 1 
412 Parasitology 1 2 
414 Entomology - 1 15 
420 6 22 
434 Plant Pathology Se 1 3 
436 Plant Quarantine and Pest Control..............-.| fy 18 115 
437 1 3 
450 General Agriculture 14 56 

621 1 57 679 
484 ‘Animal ed 7 17 
486 Wildlife Research 7 
491 Dairy Manufacturing Technology eter 4 
493 Home Economics... 4 24 

GS-500 Accounting and Budget Group: 

GS-501 General Accounting Clerical and Administrative. 54 6 22 82 
512 Internal Revenue Agent 1 
520 Accounts Maintenance Clerical_.- ll 
1 
560 Budget Administration._.............-..-.--.---.- 132 

ae Financial Institution Examining 27 

Tax Accounting - 72 
GS8-6007 Medical, Hospital, Dental ‘and. Public Health Group: 

GS-639 Educational Therapis' 1 1 
645 edical Technicians 1 1 
660 Pharmacist 1 1 
665 Audiology and Speech Correction............-....-|......--|_.--...- 1 1 
670 Hospital Administration. 1 1 
685 Public Health Administration 14 20 
690 Industrial Hygiene 1 
696 Food and Drug Inspection 4 238 
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POSITIONS TO WHICH APPOINTMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE 4S OF SEPT, 30, 1958—continued 


Classification group and series GS-5 | GS-6 | GS-7 | Total 


GSs-s00 Group: 
eneral 
Maintenance Engineering. |...----- 
GS-900 Legal and Kindred Group: 
GSs-920 Estate Tax Examining 
945 Clerk of Court_.. 
946 Docket Clerk 
950 Legal Administration. 
954 Legal Assistance 
960 
962 Contact Representative. _. 
963 Legal Instrument Examining 
964 Insurance Examining... 
GS-965 Land Law Clerical and Administrative 
986 Legal Clerical and Administrative 12 1 
990 General Claims Examining. 201 | 1,084 
991 Disability and Death Tetaonaantions Claims Ex- 


amining 
993 ee and Old-Age Insurance Claims Ex- 
GS-1000 Fine and Applied Arts Group: 
GS-1020 
1073 Radio Production - 
1074 Television Production 
GS-1100 Business and Industry Group: 
GS-1102 Contract and Procurement. 
1103 Industrial Property Administration. 
1104 Property 
1121 Communications Specialist. 
1130 Public Utilities Specialist 
1140 Business Analyst. 
1146 Agricultural Marketing Specialist 
1147 Market News Reporting-..-. 
1148 Warehouse Examining............................. 7 
1149 Wage and Hour Law Administration 1 
1150 Industrial Specialist. ........ 1 
1151 Commodity-Industry Analyst 5 
1152 Production Specialist... 47 
1160 General Finance 18 
27 
22 
25 
13 
2 


wo 


— 
w 


B 


bo 


1171 Appraising and Assessing...........-.......-....-- 42 6 
1172 Realty Acquisition and Disposal_-...-............. 13 1 
1173 Housing Management 7 
4 

GS-1200 Copyright Patent, and Trademark Group: 
GS-1300 Phrysivel Seiences Group: 
1312 Electronic Research, Development and Tests_____- 
3 


GS-1400 Library and Archives Group: 


54 
1 3 
GS-1500 Mathematics and Statistics Group: 
GS-1510 Actuary 2 
1520 Mathematics 


2 
96 1 110 
1531 Statistical Clerical and Administrative. _.......... 34 4 
GS-1600 Mechanic group: 
GS-1640 Construction and Maint 1 
1642 Construction and Estimating 2 1 2 
1670 Specialist med 1 
GS-1700 Edneation group: 
QS8-1710 Education and 16 16 
1720 Educational Research and Program.............-..- 1 


| 
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POSITIONS TO WHICH APPOINTMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE AS OF SEPT. 30, 1958—continued 


Classification group and series GS-5 | GS-6 | GS-7 | Total 
General Investigating 14 3 487 504 
: 1811 Criminal Invest ll 12 
1813 Wage and 16 24 
1820 Safety Inspection............ 1 1 
1860 Public Health 2 5 
1863 Food Inspection we 5 5 
1890 Customs Ins oe 4 1 123 128 
1891 Customs Enforcement Officer.............----.-.-. 2 2 1 5 
1892 Customs Examining and Appraising............... 18 2 54 74 
1894 Customs Entry and Liquidating-................-.. 2 2 
1895 Customs Warehouse 5 
1896 Immigration Patrol Inspection................-...-.].------- 1 ll 12 
1899 Miscellaneous Inspection SE 3 6 
GS-1900 a and grading group: 
GS-1901 General Inspection. 7 
1905 Preserved Food 4 
1906 Textiles and Textiles Products Inspection... 24 
ommodity 30 1 J 32 
‘GS-2000 Supply 
2010 Supply Requirements and Distribution. lA 22 410 
2015 Allowance Specialist__- 3 
2030 Management-_-_ 15 2 4 21 
2031 Supp y Item Tdentification.. 1 2 
2082 Preservation and Packing. 5 15 
20383 Storekeeping Clerical... 1 
2040 Stock Control Clerical..........-......--.--.------ 37 5 7 49 
Printing and Publications. 1 4 2 
GS8-2100 Transportation group: 
Transportation Regulation. 3 6 
6,921 | 1,839] 3,873 | 12,633 
Percent. 54.8] 14.5] 30.7 | 100 


EXHIBIT NO. 8 


U.S. Crvim Service CoMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
March 7, 1957 
DM: CPW: lke 
Departmental Circular No. 903. 
To heads of departments and independent establishments. 
Subject: Designation of coordinator for employment of the physically handi- 
capped. 

It is the desire of the Commission to carry out the wishes of the President 
as expressed in his statements made before the 1955 annual meeting of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped : 

“We have a country dedicated to equality of opportunity. We make much 
in many Fourth of July speeches that this equality of opportunity goes to all, 
regardless of race, color, religion, and so on. It seems to me that we might 
extend it, at least within our own hearts and minds, to include: ‘Or to any who 
may be somewhat physically different or handicapped so long as that person 
can be made a useful member of society’. 

“No one wants to be a ward of charity. Indeed, this word ‘Opportunity’ 
seems to me to contain much that means happiness for the human—opportunity 
to expand and be useful, to know that he is contributing his share to the ad- 
vancement of that great society of which heisa part * * * 

“* * * We cannot afford for one moment to neglect placing opportunity in 
front of all that are capable of doing anything whatsoever with it. And the 
mere fact that a person May be minus a limb or one of his senses, or anything 
else, has nothing to do with it, anymore than do the other differences among 
humans that we conclude should not be allowed to sway us in the government 
that is applied to all.” 

Table 9 of the Federal Employment Statistics Bulletin for January 1956 
listed names of agencies which reported appointments of physically handicapped 
persons for the 23-month period March 1954 through January 1956. The per- 
centage of handicapped persons placed as compared with total accessions was: 
all areas 0.68 percent, Continental United States 0.75 percent, and Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area 0.35 percent. The above figures show a definite down- 
ward trend in the employment of the handicapped as compared to statistics for 
previous periods. 

To insure full consideration of the physically handicapped in selective place- 
ment, it is requested that a coordinator be designated to represent each depart- 
ment or agency, and that an additional coordinator be designated within each 
large bureau and field establishment. The coordinator’s position should not be 
considered in any sense as a new one but should be a part of the duties of a des- 
ignated employee. The level of the coordinator should be such as to insure full 
cooperation in the program, 

The duties of the coordinator would include the responsibility of coordinating 
the program for the employment of the physically handicapped within the 
department, agency, bureau, or fleld establishment, and of maintaining liaison 
with other agencies in the fields of placement or rehabilitation. When a re- 
ferral or certification of a handicapped applicant is made by the Commission, 
the department or agency coordinator should, with the cooperation of the bureau 
coordinators, arrange for the consideration of the applicant for any vacant posi- 
tions for which he is qualified. The four steps normally employed in effective 
placement of a physically handicapped person are: 

1. Analysis of the exact physical requirements of the position ; 
2. Evaluation of the person’s physical capacities to perform the duties of 
the position ; 
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8. Matching of physical capacities of the person with the physical demands 
of the job, with special attention to the degree to which the person 
has compensated for his limitations; and 

4. Follow-up to check on the adequacy of the placement. 

It is requested that the names of the coordinators representing the department 
or agency be sent to the Civil Service Commission, Attention: Medical Division, 
by May 1, 1957. The names of the coordinators designated in the field service 


should be sent to the appropriate Civil Service Regional Office, Attention: 
Medical Officer. 
JoHN W. Macy, Jr., 


Evecutive Director. 
EXHIBIT NO. 9 


This publication is not reprinted with this report. It is separately available 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents. See list of exhibits, 
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